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INCE we last referred to the 
question of the Thames bridges 
ij) and the Government Offices, 
| there have been several indi- 
cations that the. importance of 
greatly improving the commu- 
§ nications between the opposite 
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| Pimlico end of Victoria-street to Millbank, is | 
;again under consideration, as also that the | 
Government support the scheme for widening 
Hungerford-bridge in lieu of the bridge to | 
| which we referred as designed some time back, 
/and which was to cross from a point nearly 
| opposite the Horse Guards, with one access to it | 
from Charing-cross. The Hungerford Bridge, 
or rather as they are called “Charing-cross ” 
_ Bridge Company, after widening the bridge on the | 
present piers to 48 feet, with the requisite addi- | 
tional chains and strengthening trusses, propose | 
| to get their access by removing the market,—but | 
| the alternative has been considered, of forming 
a curved access from Whitehall, using the pre- 


| 
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the increase of the collections, for which -pur- 
poses it might be necessary hereafter to pur- 
chase the surrounding property referred to. One 
result of the completed arrangements might be 
an amalgamation of all annual or other periodical 
exhibitions of modern art and science, in the 
building in Trafalgar-square, with a grand 
hall for national demonstrations and displays 
of music, in those times to come when the 
provision of intellectual enjoyments for the 
people will be more considered than it is now. 
Let us add that, although last week we appro- 
priated the quadrangle of the Museum to an- 
tiquities, this might still remain appropriated, 
as is now intended, to readers. The scheme as 











_ Tather likely to mould their designs according | modation that may be required for years to! 


fe sides of the river is being viewed sent line of Whitehall-place, if we understand | set forth in our last, has been received with 
@ by the Government, and in other the scheme as set forth, by which there would | considerable favour, and we are therefore anxious 
\) quarters, with increased atten- be the disadvantage of an approach with con-| that no wrong impression in respect of it should 
) tion. The works at Chelsea-bridge siderable curvature and a steep gradient. On’ exist. 

7 are in active progress; one of the the Lambeth side, the proposal is to work in 
chains is now fixed, and it is ex-' with the line of the street intended by the 
pected that the bridge will be open Metropolitan Board of Works, as well as to TECTURAL EXAMPLES.* 

this year. We shall have another furnish an access to the South-Western Railway! The temple of Minerva Medica must have 
opportunity for noticing any points on arches to its own level. This proposition, | been, when complete, a building of considerable 
of interest which there may be in however, assumes that the scheme of the| beauty, and of a finer and more varied outline 
er this case, in the method of construc- Metropolitan Board will be preferred to that of than the Pantheon. Here the buttress is 
tion, In regard to that portion of the metro- Mr. Pennethorne, whose plan, it should be adopted without disguise or concealment, as in 


; . . . . . +, | mediseval buildings,—and the area is expanded. 
polis to which more especially our recent observed, was made in connection with the site by a series of ap Sal coamteane: da, Weneeenlael 


observations applied, it appears to be now then proposed for the bridge before referred to, ons at 

admitted that three bridges for carriage traffic , with approaches from Whitehall and Charing- ah —— vere —_— = nanan prot ee 
are urgently required im the distance be- | Cross. ie At Tivoli are two circular temples ; 
tween Vauxhall and Waterloo bridges. Whether | On the same evening on which the proceed- one, the well-known Sybil’s temple ; sur- 
the sites which are contemplated are quite ings in the House took place, Sir Benjamin| rounded by a circle of columns with their en- 
accordant with the views which we ex-| Hall announced that 1,791 copies of the par-|tablature,—in fact, a Greek temple of a round 


. i in- | + instead of rectangular form; and one in brick, 
pressed, especially as to the site of Westmin ticulars for the Government Offices had been poo son semanas aintiem deh dinah cal aa 
ster-bridge, is not, however, sufficiently clear. ' sent out, 1,371 of them being in reply to appli- Me tien but smaller and simpler. It has eight 


Sir Benjamin Hall, in the course of his reply | cations. This, of course, by no means implies| sched recesses within, of which the alternate 
to questions from Mr. Locke and Mr. Williams, that the persons who compete will be 0! ones are apsidal : over each of these on the out- 
on the 9th, informed the House that nothing numerous,—though, no doubt, the event will be| side of the -wall are deep arches, so that the 
could be decided upon as to Westminster-’' an extraordinary one in the history of architec-| upper part is lightened, without diminishing the 
bridge till after the designs in the competition tural competitions. abutment required for the dome. The temple 
for Government Offices had been received; but} Competitors are most anxious as to the selec-| at Baie is of the same description. This has 
the proceedings of the Government throughout, ‘tion of proper judges with reference to the de- | some corbels of a very medizval par wep — 
show that their opinion tends to a modification signs for the new Government Offices, and for there v9 no reason to suppose they are no 
of the present route from the Middlesex side. laying out the neighbourhood, about to be sent — idihacuiepaiptieesnel aaa 
Indeed, according to the report in the Zimes, in. In the House of Commons, on the 16th, PRE set eee hich 

: ae was re seller y circular baptisteries, which were, no 
Sir Benjamin Hall said in the House,—“If Lord Robert Cecil said he should be glad to doubt, suggested by them. + * * 
they decided that it should not be removed, know from the Chief Commissioner of Works! Tt js impossible ‘to enter the Pantheon at 
they would then have to say whether the bridge whether the judges of the approaching compe- | Rome without being struck with the advan- 
now being constructed should be proceeded tition, with reference to the new Government tages of its plan, as well as the magnificence of 
with.” So that one seriously important point in Offices, would be appointed before the day on|its appearance, and I never saw a church 
the question,—the loss from abandoning the pre- | which the plans were sent in. Also, whether | lighted in a more perfect manner. I have been 
sent works,—appears to be left out of the first he intended, in appointing the judges, to confine | !" it ponds Sand day i pray e Asiay| of a 
consideration. Are we also to understand that the his selection to those who were unentangled by | be a men igo she a om Pee ors . 
question of the principle of construction is onne ) any personal connection wi th the profession, or | bright spot apo surface of the wall: in pn a 
more to be thrown open? One question, at whether he intended to include among them ' ease it displayed the grandeur of the interior, 
least, seems from the reply of Sir Benjamin practising architects. In reply, Sir B. Hall’ and appeared fully sufficient for the congre- 
Hall, to be as little understood as though half- | said it was not his intention to nominate any of gation. 

a-dozen different committees or commissions had the judges until after the plans were sent in.| We cannot wholly deny to the aqueducts of 
not recorded evidence upon it. Can any fresh With regard to the selection of judges, it was the Romans the title of architectural works. 
point for consideration have arisen between the his intention to nominate some gentlemen who | They must have been nn fem they v tha 
date of the last investigation, and the present! were not connected with engineering or archi- | a pag a nel pte ibe 
time? Ifnot, the system here illustrated is far | tecture, and to associate with them others having | SCC? UFONB™ Wee ne P ‘ 


a oy ey . resent only refer to that of Jouy aux Arches, 
more serious in its effects than it is presented to | a thorough knowledge of those professions. It j, i Pee six or seven miles from Metz. 


us in the case of a single public work, for, | would, however, perhaps be difficult to select You pass it on the line of railroad from Paris, 
as we have before shown, it is inconsistent | competent persons who were not at all connected | and there is a station pretty near. The aque- 
with all progress. And can the statement! with the competitors; but he would certainly duct was carried across the valley of the 
be correct, that there has been no survey | endeavour, in the selection he should make, not | Moselle, and its remains appear on both sides of 
of the river since that of Telford? We! to nominate any persons who were competitors the river: the principal and most imposing part 
might venture to refer to the First Report of | or were connected with competitors. is a line of arches which crosses the street of 


GF | ° . . 
the Commission for Improvement of the Metro-| As we are speaking of Government works, | yoni scaneeten Pr gett ype —— 


Polis, if there should be no later record to! let us refer in a dozen lines to the proposition | eculiarity of these piers is that they are divided 
strengthen our doubt. With reference to set forth in our last, at p. 89, to adapt the’ into several stages, each less massive than that 
the site of the bridge, the very wording British Museum for the reception of our Art beneath, instead of tapering gradually their whole 
of the particulars to architects is calculated, | Treasures, in order to remove the impression of ; height. I suppose the strength in each case is 
We fear, to bias them,—so that in place some of our readers that Sir Charles Barry’s | pretty much the same: the form of these I 
of what might serve the question—a calm | scheme requires the immediate purchase and think more pleasing than that of our usual 
view of it, in which the outlay already made | appropriation of the surrounding property. viaduct piers. The arches are semicircular. 
Would have some weight—the competit e! This is b th ll th “| _ Although decorative art, from the decline of 
g mpetitors ar’ is is by no means the case, as all the accom- | 11. Roman empire to the twelfth or thirteenth 
rude, rather 
to what so much appears to be the acceptable come may probably be obtained within the’ pre le ry nin vr li me period: fad 
opinion. limits of the existing building. It is proposed buildings if better design, both in plan and out- 
Regarding other required bridges, it is re-| that the institution ultimately should not only line. The basilican plan expanded into the 
ported that a bridge from the Horseferry to be devoted to Art and Literature, but to the’ 
th Palace, joined by a road from the | Royal Academy of Art, Schools of Design, and te wee, ERG ondeuion iemos aii 








ON THE USE OF ANCIENT ARCHI- 
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Latin cross, a form never abandoned by the 
church builders of any age or country, and to 
which we are indebted for the grandest, the 
most imposing, and the most picturesque edifices 
That magnificent addition, the 
‘tower at the intersection of the cross, has, I 
believe, no prototype in classical architecture ; 
and however this may have been enriched or 
earried up in height as Gothic architecture 
advanced, it never appears with greater majesty 
than in the large conventual churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Nothing can be 
really finer in general outline than St. George, 


St. Front has the actual plan of St. Mark’s, 
the five domes forming a Greek cross, with a 
decided barrel roof between each, so that if the 
present roof were removed which covers the 
domes, they would appear distinctly, as in the 
Venetian edifice, without being crowded to- 
gether. * * * - ° 


temple of Minerva Medica, in Rome; but it 
does not appear to have been in frequent use, 
at least externally; nor is it employed to any 
a extent during the prevalence of the 

manesque style, for the flat Norman but- 


Bocherville, in Normandy, which is nearly, if | tress is little else than the ancient pilaster ; and 


not entirely, unaltered ; or, in our own country, 
‘the abbey church of Tewkesbury, which, though 
‘the choir was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 
aud consequently with Decorated details, still 
retains, in all essentials, its te form 
-and proportions. As the choir was lengthened, 
a greater height was felt to be requisite for the 
central steeple; and Salisbury affords a very 
perfect example of i ogee But on the 
whole I cannot help thinking that the long nave, 
the massive central tower scarcely exceeding a 
square in height, or even much lower, with a 
choir and transepts differing but iittle in their 
extent from the square of the intersection, form 
a composition which gives the greatest dignity 
both to the whole outline and to each part 
independently. We may like to sce other arrange- 
ments for the sake of variety, but this is one to 
awvhich we always revert with pleasure. The mas- 
sive Norman tower, in its proportions, though 
not in its details, is preserved through every 
change of style. We see it in churches of every 
degree of importance or richness; sometimes 
with not enough ornament to give an idea of its 
date ; sometimes, as in Merton College, with all 
the enrichment of its style. The square central 
tower, though it survived the fall of Gothic 
architecture, appears rarely in churches of the 
revived Italian: the circular dome and octagon, 
also owing their origin to the Byzantine and 
Romanesque period, are of constant occurrence : 
though the former was dropped during the reign 
of the Gothic, the latter prevailed through the 
whole of it. Both are beautiful features, exter- 
nally and internally, and capable of great variety, 
particularly in combination with other towers. 
Of the octagon one might give an interesting 
series of examples from a rather early Roman- 
esque period to nearly the present day. One of 
the most effective I know is that of St. Cydrone, 
between Dijon and Sens; a church of the 
eleventh century. >. * * 

To the period between the decline of Roman 
art and the full development of Gothic, we are 
to look for many striking groups and combina- 
tions of towers. The low central lantern with 
a lofty campanile attached to some part of 


throughout Lombardy. The combination was a 
very favourite one in Italy after the revival, and 
tended to divest the churches of that formality 
which we are apt to attach to the style. It is, 
however, quite a mistake to suppose that for- 
mality is a a characteristic of revived 
Italian: not only the churches of Italy, which 
are as varied in their plan and outline as any 
roup of Gothic churches, but those of Sir 
Christopher Ween in our own country, thorough] 
disprove any charge of monotony or dull uni- 
—. 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, is a true type of the 
style, as well as the city to which it belongs ; 
an inexhaustible magazine of treasures, fuli of 
splendid ideas, and suggesting enough to fill 
out and enrich the architectural systems of ages 
end nations; yet if we look to it for the 
establishment of a fixed rule or principle, we 
shall find the foundation as unsteady as that of 
many of the towers which nod over the canals 
and lagunes. We go to Venice to admire, not 
to criticize; to give ourselves up to the fasci- 
nations of the scene, and allow the imagination 
to wander through all the endless vistas which 
it opens to us, not to search for rules and con- 
ventionalities which are to restrain it. That 
group of domes has furnished suggestions to 
great architects. For whoever designed the 
church of St. Front, in Perigueux, and intro- 


part of the Roman system, it was because they | 


though it may in some degree strengthen the 
wall at the point where it is applied, its use is 
mostly to form vertical lines at certain dis- 
tances, and thus give an increased effect both of 
extent and height; and even when decided 
buttresses with the set-off were used, they were 
seldom of any great depth. The immense 
gg of Anjou could not dispense with 
them, but, though large masses were applied 
externally, much of the buttress was often in- 
ternal, and the architects did not employ them 
as if they liked them as a feature ; in fact, they 
seemed anxious to avoid as much as possible 
the appearance of lateral thrust or pressure, 
and retain the idea of a wholly vertical support. 
Hence the segmental arch was rare, and the 
stilted very common. The Gothic architect, on 
the contrary, delighted in his buttress, enriched it 
with his best ornaments, crowned it with an 
elaborate pinnacle, and made it the great 
characteristic of his style. The architect of the 
Renaissance learnt from him to be less afraid of 
displaying lateral pressure and corresponding 
abutment: segmental arches became common, 
and these are a greater innovation upon the semi- 
circular arch than even the Pointed arch. And 
buttresses were used freely, though not always 
successfully, as far as appearance is peas : 
a good revived Italian aliens is still a deside- 
ratum. ‘There is a church in Rome to which 
the masses used as buttresses give a very 
curious outline. 

As a Romanesque composition, which might 
suggest a very pleasing front, I may call your 
attention to the palace of Theodoric, in Ravenna. 
The recess in the upper stage of the central 
compartment, the ledges on which the flanking 
arcades are supported, and the simplicity of the 
lower part, give this front great character. 

I could produce abundance of examples show- 
ing how one style of architecture uniformly 
affected that which succeeded it ; and how even 
when on the decay of the Gothic a revival of 
Roman art was undertaken, the principles of 
that which had just passed away were neither 
forgotten nor recklessly abandoned. 

Whether he endeavours to revive an old style 
that has been superseded by some other, or to 
invent altogether a new style, the architect 
ought to lea how to make the most of the 
range of examples which he already possesses. 
No sound mode of construction, no convenient 
plan or arrangement, no beautiful outline, ought 
to be abandoned, on the mere ground of incon- 
sistency with the style he adopts. He must retain 
all the good that he can belonging to former 
styles, and add as much as he is able. If he 
rejects anything it must be because he really 
and truly likes better what he substitutes 
in its place. His art and genius will be 
shown in amalgamating the beauties of dif- 
ferent styles without inconsistency. There may 
be some beauties that cannot possibly be com- 
bined, but I believe the number of these will 
be found to be much smaller than we sup- 
pose, if we can divest ourselves of prejudice, 
or set up some other standard of merit Seabee 


The buttress, we have seen, was used in the | 


| 

_ they could dispense with the entablature, They 
saw also, or supposed, that this beauty way 
| increased by giving the arch a particular form 
and therefore they rejected, in great measure 
| the round arch in favour of the pointed. They 
did not reject it altogether, for when they con. 
ceived that the construction or composition re. 
quired a round arch, they catealienek ts unhesi. 
tatingly,—as in bridges, and they even resorted 
,to the trabeal = when beauty or conve. 
‘nience demanded it,—as in the porches ang 
other parts of Chartres Cathedral, in the trap. 
'soms of continental doorways, and in our own 
| Edwardian doors and windows. Nor did they 
reject the engaged column or pilaster of the 
Roman pier, but turned it to good account as q 
vaulting shaft. Again, as we have seen, the 
revivers of the Classical styles made ample use 
of the intervening Medieval styles. Much of 
their early work might readily be mistaken for 
Romanesque or Byzantine. They availed them. 
selves freely of every mode of construction 
exhibited by their predecessors. They frequently 
gave their buildings a lightness much more 
accordant with the Gothic than the ancient 
Roman character. Had they wanted, or liked, 
the Pointed arch, they would have used it, | 
think a church near Pavia, which has Pointed 
pier arches, but in other respects is entirely of 
Renaissance character, is contemporary with 
buildings that are purely of revived Italian, 
And pointed vaulting cells, the advantage of 
which is clearly obvious, are used in revived 
Classical buildings throughout Italy. 

Our first revivers of Gothic a put 
Grecian and Italian temples into a Gothic dress. 
Their fault was that they did it clumsily. Had 
they made the dress sit better, and more grace. 
fully than the old one, they would have achieved 
a great triumph: as it is, they did not come so 
near the mark as the architects of the last 
period of the Gothic in our own country, whose 
works deserve more commendation than it is 
just now the fashion to give them. If we can- 
not adopt the Gothic style without abandoning 
forms and plans of beauty and convenience, or 
any decided advantages, whether of construction 
or arrangement,—if we cannot make it apparent 
that the requirements of the style involve no 
sacrifice, or the least possible amount of sacri- 
fice in anything that can be deemed important,— 
then I say, the sooner the style is dropped the 
better; there is no hope of an effective revival. 
But if such a development is really going on, as 
will enable us to retain all the beauties of the 
Gothic, without the loss of any of the beauties 
or solid advantages of other styles, then there 
can be no doubt the movement is for good 
But the architect must not pass over even the 
debased Gothic as worthless. Faulty and in- 
congruous it may be, yet it contains gems that 
ought to be preserved. Its study may enable 
us to effect an union between elements we have 
always considered as at utter variance with 
each other. Many French churches of the 
earlier styles are enlarged by additions of the 
Flamboyant verging towards Renaissance, and 
even of the Renaissance itself, without disfigure- 
ment. There is a beautiful little specimen of 
this latter style at Caen, the Maison des Gen- 
darmes, which, had it appeared among the 
Edwardian towers encircling Alnwick Castle, 
would have offended the eye by no inconguity. 
Like those towers, it is ornamented with armed 
figures on the parapet, from which it derives its 
name. 

1 will now, in a few words, repeat the con- 
clusions to which I have wished you to arrive. 
That if we would have good architecture, of 
indeed any architecture at all, we must conform 
to the laws of some recognized style. 








archeological correctness. I do not suppose 
the Romans rejected, upon principle, anything | 
that was Greek. They may not have always 
been skilful in their manner of combining 
Grecian elements with the other parts of their 
cre ; but by making the combination at all, | 
skilfully or unskilfully, they took a great step, 
and have left in their architectural remains a | 
school which must have its influence for many | 


ages. If the medieval architects rejected any | 











duced the domical arrangement of the roof into 


the centre, must have been a great architect. 


They saw the | 


beauty of a continuous range of arches, and fel; ' 





this conformity, however, does not imply 4 
system of slavish imitation, nor a rejection 0 
any change; and that our aim and object sho 

not be the retaining in its integrity of the style 
we have chosen, but the general advancemen 
of art. That the style we choose should be 4 
refined one, and ‘that its rules should be 
grounded on principles whose value is inde- 
pendent of local circumstances, the manners oF 
notions of any particular age, or merely col- 
ventional opinions. And, moreover, that its 


the 5 f into |did not want it, or did not like it, or liked intrinsic merit be such as to enable it to beat 
the district in France of which that city is | something of their own better. 


the most searching tests,—such as the gloss 0 
newly-cut materials, the neatest finish on 
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— 

of the workman, and decorations of the 
‘chest order of art. 

t we may nevertheless draw largely upon 
other styles, of whatever age or country, whose 
rinciples are less firmly fixed; but to adopt 
any such style, except as a mere exercise to 
enable us to become better acquainted with its 
peauties, is not calculated to advance true art. 
It may, however, be a still better exercise to 
attempt the translation, so to say, of a building 
we admire from one style to another; and as 
this will be done more frequently on paper than 
instone, the Architectural hibition will ivethe 
ublic an opportunity of judging as to the pro- 
fable success or failure of any such attempt. 

That in observing established authorities and 

recedents, we shall be following the example 
of the greatest men, the master-spirits of the 
age in which they lived; but that unless we 
look upon rules as the means of arriving at 
further excellence,—the foundation of a super 
structure yet to be designed, and not as being 
themselves the standard up to which we are 
content to work, we shall altogether deprive 
art, and especially that of architecture, of its 
life, vigour, and energy. 

That no —— whatever can justify us in 
the repeated commission of acknowledged faults, 
without an effort to correct them: the very 
effort, even if unsuccessful, may tend to the 
development of new beauties. 

The formation of a new style will most pre- 
bably be gradual: some idea may possibly be 
struck out which shall cause a sudden and rapid 
advance; but then we must take care to secure 
the step we gain; and in art a slow progress, if 
we can make sure of holding our ground, is 
better than a brilliant start, with the risk or 
certainty of its being immediately followed by a 
retrograde movement. 








THE NEW STREET LETTER-BOX. 


_ We have often called attention to the glaring 
inconsistency with which many of our public 
works are conducted ; and when good materials 
have been at hand how little inclination there 
has been to use them. 

We should have thought, for instance, that 
when there is a Government Department of 
Science and Art, with a large and well-paid staff 
of artistic professors connected with it, in the 
event of a public work being carried out which 
needed their professional assistance, their skill 
would be called into requisition. Hitherto, 
however, this has not been the case, and our 
last year’s illuminations, the letter-box at present 
in our thoroughfares, and to crown all, that 
Brompton abortion, called the Museum, at 
Cromwell-gardens,*—all these are lamentable 
instances of the absence of that guiding artistic 
power which the country has had, and still has, 
in its own pay and at command, if Government 
chose to avail itself of such service. 

In the present instance we have to bear testi- 
mony to a somewhat original line of conduct on 
the part of the Government. 

The engraving accompanying this notice is 
from a street letter-box now being prepared to 
replace that one at present in our principal 
streets, which we have before referred to. In 
this instance Mr. A. Cooper, C.E. of Great 
George-street supplied the constructional de- 
sign, and, the Department superintending the 
ornamentation, the working out of the deco- 
tation most strangely found its way to the De- 
— own ornamental modelling master, 

WwW. I, Wills, who, as our readers will agree 
from the en aving, was a very proper person 
to execute the design. 

The plan of the box isa hexagon, and the top 

as a useful little article in the shape of the 
Compass let into the surface. The chief deco- 
tations are festoons of flowers hanging from 
masks at the angles of the hexagon. 

Altogether, if the metal castings are sharp 
and clear, we are inclined to think this will be 
4 satisfactory work. 








Gas.—The half-yearly meeting of the Worcester 
Gas Company was held last week, when a dividend of 
{ Per cent. was declared. 


hee have some difficulty in keeping up with our friend Mr. 
8 love of nome-changing. A week ago the Department dated 
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alone give weight to their appreciation, and 
without that knowledge it may not be lightly 
attempted. 


The first of the two works before us* does not 


profess to contain a strictly critical notice of his 
works as an artist, but rather an exposition of his - 


| qualities as a man ; and the author, a gentleman 


| well known for his love of art in general, comes” 
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‘armed for his task not only with the principal 
' passages in the life of the gifted man-at whose- 
‘altar he offers the incense of his homage, bu 
with collateral passages in the lives of others 
whose ecntact may in any way have influenced 
the fortunes of the great: object of his laudation. 
These subsidiary portions of the work, though 
constituting its chief claims to originality—for 
little can now be said of Michelangelo that has. 
not been said before—yet weaken it as a whole, 
especially in the case of the biography of 
Savonarola, who, however he may have influenced: 
his contemporaries, Luca della Kobbia, Corniola, . 
‘and Cronaca and others, yet could exercise but 
little influence upon so strong-minded a man as 
Michelangelo, “whose good sense and mental 
independence,” says the author, “raised him far 
above any of the extravagancies of Savonarola.” 


For the biography of Vittoria Colonna, Mar- 


‘chioness of Pescara, a better reason may be 
‘given in the intimate friendshi 
cemented with that distinguished woman during 
the latter portion of his life; but even then his 
‘age (sixty-four) precluded the notion of any 


that he had 


great change resulting to his career in art from 
it; nevertheless this one episode in the life oft 


this most unselfish, bere lonely man, proves 


| his high appreciation of t 


e charms of feminine 


‘refinement. It was her genius that held him 
_spell-bound, and the sentiment was recipro- 


' cated. 


His real feelings towards her are 


' recorded in five poems inscribed with her name ; 
‘and, though proving her great influence over 
,him, they breathe nothing but exalted senti- 


ments of attachment, produced by kindred 


‘nobility of soul, and perfectly free from earthly 
‘alloy. The mistress whose sway alone he 
| acknowledged was his art, and in solitude he 


| wooed her. 


| 
| 


“Ne para nuovo a nessuno che: 
Michelagnolo si dilettasse della solitudine, come 
quello che era inamorato dell’ arte sua, che: 


vuol ’uomo per se solo e cogitativo.” 


In describing the career of such a man, it is 
impossible to discard entirely from the biography 
sketches of remarkable men, his contemporaries, 


| and still more important events, inextricably 


| 








South Kensington, now its locale is Cromwell-gardens. 


MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


| 
| 


interwoven with the texture of the narrative, 
and to omit which would do violence to the. 
entire fabric. Surrounded by a circle of eminent 
men, amongst whom he moved the chief amongst 
chiefs, at once student and master, he drew 


‘Wuo will not hail with pleasure a fresh inspiration whilst he dispensed it ; and in him 
tribute to the memory of that great man whose the revival of Classical art may recognise at once 
name—so long as memory endure or art human- its offspring and its parent. Well might Vasari 
ize—shall live exalted in the annals of those describe him as “ Uno spirito che universalmente 


arts that draw their deepest inspiration from in ciascheduna arte ed in ogni professione fusse 


his works? Who will not respect the endeavour abile.” How truly he fol 


owed his art for its 


to lay before the world new features, or at least love, not for its pay, is best evidenced by his - 
resent, from fresh points of view, known episodes only accepting the direction of the works of 
in the life of one who united in himself the St. Peter’s upon condition of receiving no re- 
highest excellence as poet, painter, sculptor, ' muneration for his services, and that during the 
and architect, whose soaring genius, alike ac-' eighteen years that he held the office, he never 
a by friend and foe, could neither be could be induced to change his determination. 


bought by price nor coerced by threat, but 


Thus the writer of the life of Michelangelo is 


found its true field of action where, unfettered bound to prepare the reader for his task of dis- . 
by prejudice, it was left to assert its own supre- passionate judgment, by the introduction of 
macy in those works of grand conception and such traits m charaeter and events in history 
religious fervour that have received the fiat of as may have contributed to the development of 
universal approval? So agreed is the world in the genius of the great subject of the memoir. 
its —, of the transcendant merits of And first in order, as in importance, we see 


Michelangelo Buonarroti, 


that the terms of again before us the Court of Lorenzo the Mag- 


ordinar criticism degenerate into commonplace nificent, bright and effulgent amidst paler 
platitudes, in judging of the monuments of his planets; one of the chief points of concentra 
enius by the ordinary standard of excellence. tion for those arts and letters that made Italy 
The nobility of blood. claimed for him is totally in the fifteenth century the focus of intellectual 
eclipsed by that of intellect accorded to him; light for the world. Worthy descendant of his 
and in the immortal designer of the cupola of St. predecessor Cosmo,—an elegant scholar, and 
Peter’s, nobody cares to recognise a descendant ' not only devoted to the. furtherance of Greek 


of the old Counts of Canossa. 


‘literature, but still more renowned for his 


To write the history of his life requires an | advancement of that of his own country; keenly 


education to the task—a thorough knowledge of 
his works —an intimate acquaintance with the 
history of his times : to analyse the works of his 

enius has employed the talent of a Vasari, a 

e Quincy, a Lawrence, a Flaxman, and a 
Fuseli, and a host of competent commentators, 
whose thorough knowledge of the subject could 











* The “ Lifeof Michelangelo Buonarroti: with Translations of 
mavy of his Poems and letters, Al-o, Memoirs of Savonarola 
Raffaelle, and Vittoria Colonna.” By Juhn 8. Harford, esq, 
D.C.L. F.K.S. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 

“Tilustrations, Architectural and Pictorial of the Genius of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti: with Descriptions of the Plates” By 
the Commendatore Canina; C. R. Cockerell, esq. R.A.; and J.8.. 
Harford, esq. D.C.L. F.8.8.—Members of the Roman Academy of 
Painting of St. Luke. Co!naghi and Co. ; and Longman and Cor 
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alive to the faults and beauties of existing art, 
and devoted to its progress,—he rivalled his 





his brothers; and the consequence of the down- 
fall of the Medici was the total dispersion of the 


—y 
te 


'were commissioned to report upon the state of 
the edifice accordingly. The insecure conditigg 


grandfather in the task of collecting the finest | pictures, statues, and other exquisite works of of the old building had been long known, ang 


works, ancient and modern, in painting and 


sculpture, and eclipsed him by the foundation 
of the Florentine Academy of San Marco. 

His induction to this academy, by his master, 
Ghirlandajo, first brought the youthful Michel- 
angelo to the notice of his future patron, and 
the charming story of the faun’s head, so cha- 


racteristic in its incidents of both patron and | 


protégé, forms a prophetic prelude to the sequel 
of his ultimate success. 

After some remarks upon the frescoes of 
Masaccio, and his master, Masolino di Panicale, 
—who are often considered as the founders of 
what is called the Second School of Modein 
Painting, occupying a middle position between 
its formation under Cimabue and Giotto, and 
its perfection under Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, and Raffaelle;—succeeded by a short 
dissertation upon the frescoes of Giotto, we 
follow Michelangelo into the palace of the 
Medici, where he found his home until his 
patron’s death, and may study at our leisure a 
series of portraits of the leading men who fre- 
quented it, commencing with Politian, and 
ending with Ficino. 

Of this list of eminent literati we only pause 





art, purchased at enormous cost, and selected 
with equal taste, by Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. 

Fearing he might be involved in the pro- 
scription of his patrons, Michelangelo had 


retired first to Bologna, and then to Venice, | 


whence want of means obliging him to return 
to Bologna,—at that time in much agitation from 
the presence of the Medici family,—where he 
found a new friend and patron in the Councillor 
Aldovrandi, who made his house his home during 
his stay in that city. ‘I'wo figures being want- 
ing in the tomb of St. Dominic, in the Jesuits’ 
church, executed by Pisano, Michelangelo sup- 
plied the deficiency in the style of the original 
design, which justly ranks as one of the best 
works of the revival. 

The return of Michelangelo to Florence, in 
1494, was at a period of great political excite- 
ment. ‘The leading character of the day was 
Savonarola, a long sketch of whose life, however 
interesting in itself, forms a disconnection in 
the chain of Mr. Harford’s narrative. The, 
popular government of Florence beneath his | 
auspices—the invasion of Charles VIII.,—Savo- | 


the reconstruction and enlargement of the ty, 

_bune had consequently been commenced by the 
jarchitect Rossellino, under the command of 
Alexander V. ; but at the death of that pope the 
works were suspended. 

It was this locality that Michelangelo selecteg 
for the site of the mausoleum, which, judgi 
from the descriptions of Vasari and Condiy 
would have been indeed a noble work of art. It 
was of tetragon form, standing detached, the 
substrussure being covered by a light marble 
pavillion ; beneath which the sarcophagus wag 
to be surmounted by two angels. Forty statues, 
including eight colossi, with numerous bag. 
reliefs and enrichments, were to have been its 
principal embellishments ; and the abandonment 


| of the scheme after the selection and carriage of 


the marble, the partial finish of several of the 


figures, and endless preparations, owing, it is 


supposed, to the jealousy of Bramante, deprived 


the world of the largest and most unique spe. 


cimen of his genius in sculpture that it ever had 
the chance of possessing. 

One reparation, however, Julius made the 
world for the grievous wrong done it and art 


/narola’s political and religious schemes,—his 


together by his change of purpose, and that was 


upon the name of Ficino, indissolubly connected exposure of the vices of the papal court under the painting in fresco of the ceiling of the 


as it is with the Platonic Academy of florence, 
to the philosophy of which school the author 
refers much of the tendency of the works of 
Michelangelo. ‘“ ‘There is,” says he, “one 


| Alexander VI. and rejection of their offer of a 
cardinal’s hat as the price of his silence,—his ex- 
| communication, trial, condemnation, and death, 
form the leading incidents in the history of 


Sistine Chapel. On the occasion of a marked 
indignity from the pope, Michelangelo had 
quitted Rome in disgust; and it was some 
months before the messages of Julius and advice 


branch of critical investigation connected with | Florence till 1494. Long previous to the death of his friends could persuade him to renew their 
the mental history of this great man, which is | of Lorenzo, the jealousy of the popular element former relations. The reconciliation took place 


full of mterest, but which has hitherto been 
imperfectly touched upon,—l refer to the inti- 
mate alliance which may be traced between the 
lofty tendencies of his art and of his poetry, and 
to the powerful influence exercised upon both 
by the Platonic philosophy, a deep attachment 
to which he appears to have imbibed in early 
outh, through an intimate connection with the 
latonic Academy of Florence.” He describes 
the transfer into Italy by the refugee Greeks 
from Constantinople of the fieree contest that 
had long raged on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
between the rival partisans of Plato and Aris- 
totle. He narrates how Cosmode’ Medici became 
a convert to the eloquence of Pletho Gemisthus, 
the result of which was the foundation of the 
Platonic Academy of Florence ; and further, by 
what fortunate chance he selected the youthful 
Ficino as the future exponent of his doctrines to 
the multitude; and narrates the unflagging 
industry of the pliant youth, who, to the mas- 
tery of Plato in the original Greek, added that 
of his commentators, Proclus, Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, and Porphyrius, the whole of whose 
works, with those of the great philosopher him- 
self, and numerous other Greek philosophical 
writers, he translated into Latin, accompanied 
by copious comments, afterwards printed and 
given to the world by Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

The lectures of Ficino, supported by the 
scholarship of such men as Politian and Miran- 
dula, long formed the attraction of the academy, 
and it was but at the eleventh hour that he 
himself was extricated from the mists and errors 
of a false philosophy, and restored to the light 
of revelation by the preaching of Savonarola. 

A chapter in explanation of the peculiar dog- 
mas of the sects of Platonists, which, originating 
at Alexandria in the third century, exercised so 
potent an influence over the whole Roman 
empire, concludes a digression from the history 
of the great artist for which, perhaps, there is 
fair warranty, in the opinion of the author, that 
the influence of the Platonic Academy “is dis- 
tinctly to be traced in the artistic works of 
Michelangelo, inducing a lofty idealism, a love 
of allegory, and mystical views of nature and 
cart > 


The death of Lorenzo, in 1492, cast a tempo- 
rary shadow over the career of Michelangelo, 
whose feelings of gratitude for past favours 
rendered him inconsolable for his loss ; and the 
invitation to the resumption of his residence in 
the palace of the Medici, by his son Poerio, 

roved but the prelude to further misfortunes. 


had prompted the endeavour to shake off the 
yoke of nobility, but which, after a struggle of 
thirty-eight years, terminated in a far worse 
tyranny in the person of the notorious Alex- 
ander Medici. 

It is to the incident of the statue of the 
Cupid, as told by Vasari, which, being pur- 
chased by Cardinal Giorgio di Riario as an 
antique, was traced to the authorship of Michel- 
angelo, that the first visit of that great man to 
Rome may be ascribed; and of his numerous 
works in sculpture during his two years’ resi- 
dence there, the Pieta, for the chapel of St. 
Petronilla, in the ancient St. Peter’s, and after- 
wards removed to the first right-hand chapel 
on entering the great door of the modern St. 
Peter’s, was the most celebrated, and raised his 
reputation to the highest rank. 

The conversion of the block of marble of the 
court-yard of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence 
into the statue of David, was his next work of 
importance ; and still greater interest was after- 
wards exited by his rivalry with Leonardo da 
Vinci in the decoration of the great council- 
chamber of the Palazzo Vecchio. Both these 
great artists were commissioned to furnish a 
cartoon preparatory to an oil painting. Each 
chose for his subject an incident in the battle of 
Anghiari, and each produced a masterpiece. 
“While the cartoons of these two great mas- 


to each other, they formed the school of the 
world. Although the divine Michelangelo 
afterwards painted the great chapel of Pope 
Julius, he never again fully realised the force of 
these his earlier studies.” The intention of the 


executed from these cartoons, was never realised. 
Both were destroyed after serving as studies for 
numerous admirers,—amongst them Raffaelle,— 
“in whose works from that period,” says Sir C. 
Eastlake, “a closer study of anatomy is appa- 
rent.” 

It was his second summons to Rome, in 1504, 
by Julius II. that formed the most important 
epoch in the life of Michelangelo, as from that 
visit resulted those crowning efforts in connec- 
tion with which his name will live in honoured 
memory when the works of his inspiration 
shall have long passed from the scene of their 
triumphs. 

The conception of a splendid mausoleum, 
from the design and chisel of Buonarroti, to 
perpetuate the claims of its founder to the 
gratitude of posterity, was the first incident in 





pon the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. in 
1494, the rash conduct of Poerio caused a 
revolution in Florence, which resulted in his | 
being obliged to flee for his life, accompanied by 


the train of events that resulted in the present 
chareh of St. Peter. The next was the allot- 
ment of a site for the monument in the then 


ters,” says Benvenuto Cellini, “hung opposite | 


Florentine government, in having paintings | 


at Bologna, where he executed a colossal statue 
in bronze of Julius for the fagade of the great 
church of St. Petronius, but which was destroyed 
by the mob in 1511. On returning to Rome in 
| 1508, he found the mind of Julius still estranged 
from the subject of the mausoleum by the 
scheme for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s under 
Bramante, even then commenced, in addition to 
the enlargement and decorations of the Vatican, 
upon which latter Raffaelle was extensively 
engaged. 
| According to Vasari and Condivi, it was again 
the covert scheming of Bramante that induced 
Julius to foree Michelangelo into the execution 
of a project from which he had an unconquer- 
able aversion, and to which a possible failure 
might attach, resulting in the discredit of so 
| formidable a competitor in court favour. We 
need not repeat the oft-told tale of the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. The brilliancy of its 
success, and the celerity of its execution, pre- 
| served its great author from the further attacks 
of malice or incompetency ; and for the last two 
| years of the life of Julius he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and favour of that pontiff undisturbed. 
Chapter 13 of Mr. Harford’s work is devoted 
to a critical and particular description of the 
painting of the ceiling; and for a view of the 
ceiling itself we refer our readers to the large 
chromo-lithograph prepared under Mr. Harford’s 
superintendence.* 

The time wasted to Michelangelo and to the 
world in the fruitless preliminaries for com- 
'pleting the church of St. Lorenzo, at Florence, 
,and other commissions of small importance, 
occupying the whole of the pontificate of Leo X. 
forms a dark stain in that pontiff’s history. His 
death took place in 1521, the year after that of 
Raffaelle. 

Adrian VI. reigned but eighteen months, and 
was succeeded by Clement VII. Michelangelo 
returned to Rome, bent upon completing the 
tomb of Julius upon the reduced scale arran 
with his executors by that pontiff. Un the 
other hand, Clement was equally bent upon his 
completing the statues for the sacristy of Sam 
Lorenzo, commenced under Leo, and again the 
great work of the artist was postponed sine die. 

We must leave the events of this reign to the 

en of the historian, and follow Michelangelo in 
bis final visit to Rome in 1533. The story of 
the tomb of Julius 11. was terminated by its 
erection undér Paul ILI. in the church of Sat 
Pietro, in Vinculis, reduced to three statues 
only, by the hand of Michelangelo. The paint 
of the Last Judgment, commenced in 1533 : 
completed 1541, and the subsequent decorations 
of the Pauline Chapel, must terminate our sketch 











existing fabric, and San Gallo and Bramante 


* Published by Colnaghi. 
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of his history as sculptor and painter: there 
‘s but to notice the remaining branch of his 
career in art,—that of architecture. 

Amongst his works, we must confine our- 
selves to the part he played in the erection of 
St. Peter’s as it is,—that church which, in the 
words of Professor Cockerell, ‘‘ was commenced 
by Bramante in 1506, elaborated till 1514 by 
that master, and successively carried on to 
1520 by the immortal Raffaelle, and his co- 
adjutors J uliano San Gallo and Fra Giacondo ; 
then by Perruzzi and Antonio San Gallo toge- 
ther till 1534; by Antonio San Gallo alone till 
1546; by Michelangelo till 1564, Pirro Ligorio 
assisting during the last seven years; then b 
Vignola till 1573: Jacomo della Porto with 
Fontana then: carried on the work to 1590, 
when the cupola was completed by relays of 
workmen night and day; then by Fontana and 
Maderno till 1613; and finally by Bernini till 
1680 ; comprising 177 years in the accomplish- 
ment of the new structure.” 

Thus do we see the relative duration of each 
successive architect’s connection with the build- 
ing, but the part each played in its erection 
forms a remarkable es of the mutability of 
human intentions. For the study of the ancient 
Basilica of St. Peter, whose time-honoured site 
the present building encloses, the Templum 
Vaticanum of Fontana should be consulted ; and 
for the arrangements and injunctions for the 
general Basilica of Constantine as handed down 
to us by Eusebius and other early writers, the 
pages of Canina should be studied. 

The subject of that symbolism which formed 
so leading a feature in their sacred structures, 
and to which architectural beauty and symmetry 
were subordinated, is learnedly discussed in 
Professor Cockerell’s “« Explanations.” 

Although Nicholas V. had consulted Rosel- 
lini and Alberti upon the subject of the new 
building, it was Bramante who first planned the 
vast edifice under Julius IT. 

In Plate I. of Mr. Harford’s “ Illustrations ” 
are shown to the same scale the plan of the old 
Basilica, those of Bramante, Peruzzi, and San 
Gallo, and that of the church as it is. The 
death of Julius in 1513 was succeeded by that 


indebted to Serlio for the publication of the 
plan and elevation of the dome as we possess 
them. In the beauty of his plan all agree, and 
foremost amongst its appreciators was Michel- 





elo. “Aucun plan,” says De Quincy, “ne 
a une plus parfaite unité, une plus belle 

monie dans ses lignes, un meilleur accord | 
entre toutes ses parties et n’eut donné l’idée d’un | 
oe vaste intérieur. Le Saint-Pierre d’aujourd- | 

ul parait moins grand qu’il ne l’est en effet. | 
Le Saint-Pierre de Bramante aurait certaine- | 
ment été plus grand encore en apparence qu’en , 
réalité,” 

To the conception of the dome of Arnolfo, | 
realised by that of Brunelleschi, we owe the, 
conception of the dome of Bramante, realised by , 
that of Michelangelo. The knowledge of the, 
instability of his fabric was saved to hog 
by his death in 1514. The chief occupation of , 
the next six years was the strengthening the | 
piers under Raffaelle and Giuliano San Gallo, the 

esign remaining unaltered. The death of 
Raffaelle, in 1520, transferred the direction to. 
Peruzzo and Antonio San Gallo. Peruzzo ad-_ 
hered to the conception of Bramante, of the 
dome raised upon four vast piers, but his wish 
was to make the cupola the grand feature of the 
design, and not a mere appendage to it : he, 

erefore, abandoned the nave, and converted 
the Latin into the Greek cross, thus changin 
the basilica, or elongated form, into the cubica 
or concentrated form, of vertical tendency, 
having its type in the Mosque of St. Sophia, or 
gay at Pisa, &c. Peruzzi’s beautiful 
vag (pl. 1), was approved by Michelang:lo :nd 
an Gallo, and the eloquent testimony of both 
anina and Cockerell to the superlative merits 
of the Greek cross over the Latin, in the case | 
M question, may save us the necessity of de- | 
Scanting upon it. As in the case of Bramante, 

the only portion of Peruzzi’s design preserved 
1s the plan as ge us by Serlio. The death 
of Perruzzo left the building in the hands of 
D Gallo alone, who, by the instruction of the 
oy B nary a model of his own conception 


broad, publicly exhibited in 1544. In this pro- 
ject the Greek cross is preserved; but, amongst 
minor changes in detail, the great piers are 
much increased in bulk, and an atrium ap- 
pended to the principal front, for reasons not 
quite conclusive. 

The exterior was cut up into numberless 
parts, showing that San Gallo had never dreamt 
of breadth : a triple order of Doric on a podium, 
a lofty attic above, and above that an Ionic 
order formed the main building. The dome 
was surrounded by two orders of arches and 
columns, and surmounted by four tiers of deco- 
ration, in columns, attic, candelabra, and de- 
pressed spire, and the belfry towers were in 
fourteen orders or stages, she surmounted by 
depressed spires. To this design, so broken up, 
M. Angelo opposed one as remarkable for sim- 
plicity. He proposed externally one vast Corin- 
thian order corresponding in size with that of 
Bramante internally, and the tambour of the 
dome he surmounted with sixteen pairs of 
coupled columns, each pair being crowned by 
a statue. 

“As seen,” says Cockerell, “in plate 4, 
the arrangement of Michelangelo’s design com- 
mends itself to the understanding as the conclu- 
sion of a master mind. We admire the deca- 
style portico, with the tetrastyle in advance, in 
harmony with the tall expression of the edifice, 
as a feature of the utmost magnificence, the 
non-execution of which, by a lamentable per- 
versity, we must ever lament, and for which the 
actual execution in bas-relief is but a miserable 
substitute.” Antonio San Gallo died in1546. The 
building had now been forty years in hand, four 
popes and six architects had died in that period, 
when Paul III. conferred the direction upon the 
unwilling Michelangelo, then in his seventy-third 
year. His plan (plate 5) is a model of sim- 

licity and unity. ‘The piers of Bramante being 
indicated on the plan, the vast increase in size 
of those of Michelangelo is shown by the com- 
parison, and the consequent change in the form 
of the great arches, the impost necessarily re- 
maining the same. The Pantheon had been 
the model for the dome with Michelangelo’s 
predecessors ; the interior hemispherical, the 
exterior segmental, the base surrounded by a 
peristyle and attic. Highly imbued with the 
merit of Brunelleschi’s dome, he made it the 
type for his own, whilst greatly improving upon 
it. Instead of an octagon, he adopted a circle, 
and approached the centers for his external 
cove nearer to each other, thus forming a curva- 


ture less acute ; to this the peristyle surmounted | 


by an attic formed the abutment; and the addi- 
tion of a lofty tambour raised the whole struc- 
ture above the roof, and completed a perfection 
of outline hardly likely to be surpassed. The 
forty-eight dormers gave scale richness to 
the dome; and the lantern, though light, is no 
less than 86 feet high. Such was the St. Peter’s 
of Michelangelo as he would have had it. In 

late 4 of Mr. Harford’s work we see it in all 
its sublimity. The beautiful section (plate 6) 
shows at once the superlative merits of Peruzzi’s 
Greek cross and Michelangelo’s wondrous dome. 

Such was Michelangelo’s connection with 
this gigantic undertaking. The alterations in 
his project subsequent to his death in 1652, 
form no part of our criticism; their value may 
be seen in the comparative views from the same 
point in plate 7. “ Originality,” says Cockerell, 
*‘ was the character and aim of M. Angelo in all 
his productions. He showed little sympathy 
with his predecessors or his contemporaries ; 
manifesting neither servile reverence for the 
classical models, nor entire fellowship with the 
architects of the Revival. The sublime, the 
majestic, the terrible, predominate in his designs 
in all the three arts of which he was so great a 
master ; and though his taste may be sometimes 
questionable, his productions can never fail to 
inspire the architect with exalted notions, far 
removed from the commonplace of customary 
invention.” 

We have thus roughly alluded to the more 
important doings of Tidhehagels for the 
remainder of his many works in architecture, 
painting, and.sculpture, we refer the reader to 
the work of Mr. Harford, whose industry and 
scholarship have been equally taxed in this 
labour of love, which is well entitled to an 
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| 





| The subject of his poetry forms a study distinet 


from our province, but is handled by Mr. Har- 
ford with considerable taste. 

The volume of “ Illustrations ” contains (be- 
sides the beautiful plates of the ancient and 
modern Basilicas of St. Peter, with their able 
and learned descriptions from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Cockerell) the bas-relief of the Centaurs 
and Lapithe, the cartoon of the Battle of Pisa, 
and certain groups from the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, and the Last Judgment. 








THE ART-TREASURES PALACE, 
MANCHESTER, 


“THE works connected with the Art-Treasures 
Palace, at Old Trafford, have not proceeded so rapidly 
as was at first promised : there have been two or three 
accidents, one of which has caused some slight delay ; 
and those who know no more than can be learned 
from gazing at the erection from outside the boarding, 
have conjured up for themselves visions of disappoint- 
ment. But when was such a building as the Art- 
Treasures Palace completed strictly within the limited 
time? And was such a one ever erected without 
more and more serious accidents than those upon 
which the executive committee and Messrs. C. D. 
Young and Co. the contractors, have to look back ? 
We are assured that the building will be completely 
closed in within ten days from the present time: for 
several weeks the picture galleries have been so far 
closed, that experiments in decoration have been 
carried on; and we believe that the executive com- 
mittee entertain no doubt whatever of being enabled 
to perform their promise to throw open the exhibition 
early in May.” 

Such is the opening passage of a long description of 
the exhibition building, contained in the Manchester 
Guardian of February 5, being, as is stated in the 
article, the first account of the progress of the building 
which has appeared in that paper since the beginning 
of November. How comes it that the Manchester 
public has for three months been without information 
on the progress of this great work, through the 
medium of the leading local journal? One would 
have thought, that the progress of this specimen of 
constructive art would have formed one of the most 
popular topics for the newspaper readers of Man- 
chester. Surely this cannot arise from a want of 
interest on the part of the Manchester public in the 
undertaking ? For the information of our readers we 
avail ourselves of some of the particulars alluded to. 

The great hall is about 700 feet long, 104 feet 
wide, and 65 feet high; and consists of a centre and 
two side aisles, respectively 56 feet and 24 feet wide, 
the boundaries being formed by the inner walls of the 
picture galleries, which lie upon each side. The aisles 
are marked out by lines of coupled iron pillars, 
octagonal for about 4 feet from their bases; the 
cylindrical portion being divided into stages by rings. 
The pillars, as coupled, are a few inches apart, aud 
they stand athwart the line of their range. Each 
coupled column is surmounted by a neat capital; and 
the capitals support open girders. The semi-circular 
roof principals, 15 inches deep, are only 12 feet apart, 
for they rest alternately upon the columns, and upon 
an ornamental bracket supported by the girder. The 
columns are 83 feet high, the remaining 32 feet of 
height being represented by the girder and the rise of 
the principals ; and the semicircular roof thus formed 
spans the central aisle only. The side aisles are 
36 feet 6 inches high, covered with ridge roofs, rising 
8 feet 6 inches above the pillars. 

The westerly end of the great hall is crossed by a 
transept. It does not extend beyond the line of the 
building ; but it is carried to the side walls (the picture 
galleries being thus terminated), and it is 104 feet 
wide, corresponding with the three aisles of the hall. 
At the intersections of the central aisle there are 
groups of six pillars; and from these, open roof 
principals, 21 inches deep, are thrown across diago- 
nally. At the transept ends, the semicircle of the 
roof is filled in with a handsome open-work window 
of iron. 

Commencing 72 feet on the easterly (or fagade) 
side of the transept, is a gallery covering each side 
aisle, and therefore 24 feet deep; and from these . 
points the gallery continues round the transept, and 
also round the westerly end of the hall, for a length 
of 72 feet. The front is filled in with open iron- 
work, in panels between standards; and there is a 
substantial mahogany hand-rail. There will be four 
very substantial wood staircases. ‘The height from 
the gallery floor to the roof (which is, of course, that 
of the side aisles) is 15 feet. The gallery will, no 
doubt, be found very useful at all times during the 
exhibition; but it will have particular value during 
the opening or any other special ceremony ; for from 
it a great number of spectators will be enabled to 
have a good view of all that passes at any point mear 


timate execution, 28 feet long by 18.feet honourable place in its branch of literature. | the intersection of the hall and transept; and that, 
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upon all such occasions as we have indicated, will be 
the point of attraction. 

The exterior of the palace is almost entirely of 
iron,—wrought standards and corrugated sheets. In- 
ternally, the iron is lined with #-inch pine; and to 
the wood is affixed, first a covering of canvass, and 
then one of prepared paper, which serve alike to make 
the roofs, &c. water-tight, and to prepare the interior 
for decoration. 

The widths of glass are as follow:—Great hall, 
central aisle, glass 24 feet ; each side aisle, 10 feet ; 
the picture galleries, each 24 feet. The galleries will 
be lighted wholly frcm the top, through the glass 
named. The great hall, near the transept, will have 
additional light from the glazed transept ends ; but at 
the points not thus affected there is a supply of light 
from the roofs. 

The semicircular side roofs terminate with the 
transept ; but the space covered by them is sufficient 
to form, in the whole, six galleries, each 120 feet long 
and 48 feet wide. There are three of these galleries 
upon each side of the great hall. 

On the westerly side of the transept, upon each 
side of the great hall, is a room, 72 feet by 48 feet, 
covered with a ridge roof, but in all other respects 
agreeing with the picture galleries before described, 
and intended for the same purpose. Running along 
the back of the palace, there is a room or gallery 
24 feet wide and 200 fect long, which it is at present 
contemplated to devote to the collection of water- 
colour drawings. The entrances to this place are 
under the gallery which runs round the transept. 
Adjoining, and in the rear of the water-colour gallery, 
there is another apartment, 24 feet wide, but only 
120 feet long ; the precise use for which has not, we 
believe, been decided as yet. 

The fagade will extend more than 450 feet, which 
must be thus divided :—Frontage of palace, 200 feet ; 
corridor, from railway station and platform, 150 feet ; 
some offices and stores (on the side next the Botanical 
Gardens), 100 feet. As to the front of the palace, it 
will be sufficient to say that all the iron-work and 
much of the wood-work for the arches are up, as 
regards the great hall and the picture gallery to the 
south or railway side; and that all the material for 
the north arch is upon the ground. This isan altera- 
tion from the original intention, consequent upon the | 
failure of the north arch (in brick) after its completion ; 
but, as far as appearance goes, the original design will 
be closely carried out. A good deal of the work for 
the exterior gallery, running across the openings of 
the three arches, has been completed; and it and 
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Constructional Section: Church of St. Eugéne, Paris. 











other points are being pressed on vigorously. All the 
brickwork for the corridor is up, and so are the roof- 
principals : the railway offices are rising rapidly ; and 
the groundwork (including the flooring, beams, &c.) is 
quite completed at this point. There will be a slight 
rise in the corridor, for a portion of its length adjoin- 
ing the station. For the offices and stores (ale, 
porter, &c.) on the northern side, the walls are more 
than half up. 

The railway station is to be 800 feet long. The 
platform is to be 15 feet wide ; and it is advanced so 
far as to be quite ready for the flooring. The double 
line of rails, for the special use of the exhibition 
trains, has been laid down; the junction for trains 
arriving being a little beyond the Old Trafford Station ; 
and there is abundant standing room for empty trains, 
being provided to the west of or beyond the palace. 

The first-class refreshment-rooms are to form three 
sides of a quadrangle around the building which was 
formerly the pavilion of the cricket club, and is now 
used as the general offices for the employés of the 
contractors. These rooms will thus stand directly 
opposite the northern transept. The second-class 
refreshment department will be in the rear of the 
railway corridor, and apart from the palace: here the 
brickwork is slightly advanced. 


A drain, 25 in. by 17 in. and 11 feet deep, is being 
laid around the building. It will serve for the general 
drainage of the ground, as well as for the reception of 
the rain-water from the roofs, which, passing down 
the pillars (all of them being hollow) and into pipes 
which serve to tie all the underground iron-work com- 
pactly together, will pass into the drain at the north 
and south angles of the facade. 

The exterior of the building has been painted ; and 
all the iron-work in the interior has had three coats of 
the same, as “ priming.” 

The arrangements connected with the valuable 
objects of interest which are to be assembled are said 
to be proceeding satisfactorily, and the arrivals of 
articles are now numerous. The shell of the building, 
let us add, is now completed. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE Roya AcADEMY.—The 
architectural lectures of the season will be given by 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. on Monday, February the 
23rd, and March the 2nd, and Mr. G. G. Scott, A.R.A. 
on March the 16th. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. EUGENE, PARIS. 


At the end of the year 1855 a church was 
opened in Paris, which had excited a lively in- 
terest in the public mind, from the mode of con- 
struction adopted, and the new effect which was 
the result of it. 

This church, situated in the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniére, near the Conservatoire de Musique, is 
the church of St. Eugéne, the architect whereof 
was M. Boileau, a gentleman who has lon 
made the composition of sacred edifices his 
study, combining art with economy of cost. 

The Church of St. Eugéne, which is not a 
perfect realization of M. Boileau’s system, has, 
nevertheless, appeared of a description suffi- 
ciently novel to excite public discussion, in 
which architects and engineers of eminence have 
taken part. It is in the Pointed style of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the 
architect claims to have made use of the modern 
resources afforded by the science and industry 
of our own age. The external walls are com- 
posed of hewn masonry, with fillings-in of 
rubble. The internal columns, ribs, and gal- 
leries, are of cast iron, as are the fittings to the 
windows and the circular openings. The ribs 
or groins of the arch are in wrought iron, with 
fillings-in of masonry in two thicknesses, form- 
ing a cavity for air, to preserve an equality 
in the temperature—iron ribs replacing the 
ordinary woodwork of the roof. The hollow cast- 
iron columns are 32 centimétres mean diameter. 
The superficies of the building is 1,350 square 
métres, being 50 long, by a width of 27, taken 
at the projection of the buttresses, and 25 high. 
In the interior the length of the nave is 40 
métres ; the width, as shown on the section, of 
the centre nave, 10 métres from centre to centre : 
the side aisles 5 métres, measured in the same 
manner. The height to the crown of vault in the 
centre nave is 23 métres,*and in the side-aisles, 
15 métres,—a height more considerable than is 
found in the majority of the French cathedrals. 

A good effect is produced by the slightness 
of the columns, which enables the eye to 
embrace at one time all parts of the structure 
and its decoration, from whatever point of view 
it may be looked at. This also enables the 





words of the preacher to be perfectly heard in 


all parts of the edifice. The arrangement of 
the vaulting, too, is thought to be favourable for 
sound. The light is let in by fifty-four open- 
ings, filled in with painted glass. ; 
The structure itself cost 21,6007. ; the finish- 
ings, glass, and decorations increasing the cost 
to 26,000/.; the building alone being after the 
rate of 16/. per square métre; the church, com- 
plete, 19/. The churches which have been built 
in Paris since the bognang of the century 
have cost, it is stated, more than 80/. the 
square métre. } 
The use of iron ribs, which have scarcely any 
thrust, for the arches, admits of increased 
height, supersedes altogether the necessity for 
flying buttresses, and the timber for the roofs, 
as well as the need for massive buttresses 
and thick walls; and it is this which brings 
about an economy that becomes the more pet- 
ceivable in proportion as we increase the height 
of the vaultings. ; 
Polychromy is used in the decoration of the 
interior. With the space obtained by the addi- 
tion of galleries, the church is able to accom- 
modate 3,000 persons. The library of the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, it will be 
observed, has afforded the architect a type. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Synagogue at Manchester—In answer to adver- 
tisements for designs for a new synagogue for the 
Hebrew congregation of Manchester, a number of de- 
signs were forwarded to the committee from London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester; and the —_ 
selected those produced by Mr. Bird, architect, © 
Manchester, whose design is to be carried out forth- 
with. The site chosen by the congregation is in the 
township of Cheetham, purchased from the Earl of 
Derby, immediately opposite the Cheetham To 
a building erected three years ago from designs by the 
same architect. 

Lichfield.—We are again asked in more than one 
letter not to allow our twice-repeated question a8 to 
the settlément of the “Lichfield Library” compe 
to be forgotten. The drawings were sent in at poe 
end of September, and not a word of information se 
been returned to the candidates. Is there no oné 
Lichfield who can state what is being done ? We have 
written to the committee on the subject 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE 
LORD HARDINGE. 


It has been our misfortune to find so little 
satisfaction in recent public statues and monu- 
ments, ‘that we have the greater pleasure in 
offering congratulations to Mr. Foley for his very 
successful equestrian statue of the late Lord 
Hardinge, which, when cast in bronze, is to be 
erected in Caleutta. It is a very admirable | 
work, and will materially increase Mr. Foley’s | 
reputation in one walk of his art. The horse is 
full of life and fire: the head, which is kept 
down so-as to show the face of the hero, is espe- | 
cially well modelled; and the tail lashing inward 
serves to connect the hind legs, and materially | 
improves the composition, A broken Indian | 
gun under the horse plays in like manner a| 
useful part, while it marks the locality of Lord | 
Hardinge’s exploits. There is a weakness, as it | 
seems to us, in the upper part of the near fore- 
leg, which it may not S too late to reconsider. 

The group is being cast by Messrs. Klkington, 
and will ~~ about ba oot in height. It has 
been proposed by a number of influential per- 
sons that a second cast should be made, to be 
set up in the metropolis, We shall be glad to 
see their desire carried out: the work will do 
honour to all concerned in it. 











WESLEYAN CHAPEL AT HIGHBURY. 


On the 4th inst. the foundation-stone of a 
new Wesleyan chapel at a was laid by 
Mr. F. Lycett. The building 1s of the De- 
corated period of Gothic architecture, and con- 
sists of nave, with aisles and transepts. A 
semi-octagonal aspe, for the communion service, 
is at the end of the nave, with open timber roof. 
The minister’s vestry is adjoining. The tower 
‘stands at the north-west angle of the building, 
and is surmounted by’ timber spire, covered 
with ornamental tiles, the entire height being 
110 feet. This is used for the purpose of venti- 
lation, and also forms one of the principal en- 
trances. The chapel stands about 8 feet above 
‘the level of the road. The basement story is 
formed for class-rooms, and there is a large 
meeting-room under the transept, which is 
-capable of accommodating 500 persons. Ac- 
commedation is also provided for the chapel- 
keeper. There are two entrances, one in the 
tower and one in the centre of the front gable. 
There are two gulleries for the Sabbath-school 
children, one over the vestibule at the entrance, 
and one im the west transept, each having a 
direct communication from the basement. The 
roof is formed of ‘open timber, the ‘ends of the 
principals being supported on ornamental stone 
corbels, clustered columns, with carved cups, 
supporting the clerestory. The materials used 
are Kentish rag with facings. The in- 
ternal fittings ‘are to be of stained deal. The 
building 'is to be heated by the warm-air appa- 
ratus of Messrs. Stewart.and Smith, of Sheffield. 


| John Boys, 295/. The tender of Messrs. Davey 





Accommodation is a for 1,000 persons, 
—— ai light = ag ee of | 
eating iting, is 3,900/. The building is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Laws, architect; the contractor is Mr. Clever, | 

of Hackney. 


CEMETERIES. | 


.—The new cemetery at Reigate was | 
consecrated on ‘the ‘24th ult. It adjoims the | 
present churchyard, and contains three acres of 

und. ‘There:is no chapel for the Established 
‘Church, as the old church ‘itself adjoins the 
cemetery; but on the unconsecrated portion a 
chapel for dissenting bodies has been erected, in 
the — of the old edifice. The designs for the 
chapel and laying out of the me ye and the 
= and register, were furnished by Messrs. 
built, and the fencing and entrance formed, by 
Mr. W. Carruthers, of Reigate, builder. 








iron fence 3 feet high, and each portion has a 
central entrance by folding iron gates. 





‘to 
— and brick ‘piers capped with stone. | 
he ground is divided in the centre with an| 


Atherton.—The portion of Atherton Cemetery 
designed for the use of members of the 
Church, has been consecrated by-the Bishop | 
of Manchester. There is only a_ broad, 
gravel walk to divide the consecrated from the | 
unconsecrated ground. The cemetery consists | 
of about two acres of land, purchased from Lord 
Lilford for 400/. and two-thirds of which were | 
consecrated. The two chapels, the largest 
being the Episcopal one, were designed by Mr. 
T. D. Barry. 

Walsall.—The local Burial Board have re- 
ceived the following tenders for levelling and 

reparing the grounds of their new. cemetery :— 
Mir H. Hughes, 482/.; Messrs. Davey [Deway ?], 
of Cheadle, 195/. 8s.; Ashmore and Butler, 
248/, 7s.; Cole and Sharp, Birchfields, 2457. ; 
Mr. Cowdary, Birmingham, 493/.; Mansfield 
and Priestley, Wednesbury, 996/. 12s. 6d.; 


did not include any estimate for the pipe- 
drainage, of which it is said a large quantity 
will be required. The tender of Messrs. Cole 
and Sharp was accepted. 








PROPOSED RAILWAY COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH INDIA. 


In opposition to the projected Suez Canal, 
Mr. W. H. Villiers Sankey, who is not unknown 
to our readers, has addressed a letter to the 
Earl of Clarendon, as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, urging the advantages of railways in 
place of canals, and pointing to the fact that 
all the plans yet proposed for shortening the 
route to India are entirely behind the age. The 
writer says :— : 

“Tn a few years the coasts'of France and England 
will be united by rail, either by a tunnel under the 
bed of the Channel, by a viaduct of new construction 
spanning the Channel itself on moles, or, what would 
be better still, by a hollow iron passage, laid on the 
surface of the ground under water, like the submarine 
telegraph ; and this latter plan could be easily and 
economically carried into effect. 

In the event of such a railroad being established, 
the whole of the East is capable of being connected 





be occupied and paid for 14 or even 1} day each day 
of the week, he might, nevertheless, suffer great logs 
by sending a few hands beyond the number so dis. 
tributed, and paying the whole gang for ten hous 
only per day ; as, from want of space, or other adequate 
cause, they would find leisure “to tread ‘on each 
other’s toes.” Of the two evils, too many menicrowded 
on one contract is worse than a deficiency of opera. 
tives, for if not able to get to work with advantage, 
men quite as readily as boys become zmoperatives, and 
will play, to the great injury of their own future 
powers of willing exertion, and sometimes blight the 
character of their master, while making him “ pay the 
piper ” to the tune of loss of reputation. 

Again: the two or three elerks of an architect or 
surveyor, accustomed to the mode of conducting busi. 
ness in his office, and knowing much respecting the 
recent transactions therein, can advance his ‘interests 
in a higher degree by the additional application of an 
hour or two daily, than double the numberof tempo. 
rarily engaged assistants could in twice the time, 

While deprecating the coveted restriction on the 
extent to which a man shall enjoy the privilege to 
sell or give away his time, and talents if blessed with 
them, it must be admitted that the employers derive the 
chief advantage from long-continued labour—those who 
would put the veto upon it, the supplementary benefit; 
since, after the principal has profitably prosecuted 
business with the workmen, &c, at present engaged, 
he is‘enabled to increase his staff, instead of discharging 
the whole of his corps through loss ; and the mental 
or manual labourer reaps no such fine harvest as the 
dissatisfied are apt to imagine, his only real gain con- 
sisting in securing the. goodwill of his master, and pre- 
venting a substitute being found, who eagerly takes bis 
place, and will comply with the necessities of commer- 
cial life. 

So far from a great pecuniary gain accruing to the 
man whose energies are often taxed beyond the usual 
time, and at high pressure, the consequence is, on 
account of loss of recreation, and, consequently, injured 
health, increased cost of clothing, medicine, &c. and 
the withdrawal from social enjoyment when his home 
is calculated to afford him comfort, a heavy and 
sometimes irreparable loss, and not unfrequently it 
hurries him to an untimely grave; thus creating a 
vacancy for another who may have found time to 
watch the labourers put him under the turf. In spite 
of this, every person of right feeling will study the 
interests of his master so long as he is:such, in prefer- 
ence to his own ease, thinking himself comparatively 





with England by land. Railway communication is 
already made between Calais and the valley of the 
Danube, and what is now required is to continue that 
line from near Donnauwerth to Vienna, along the 
banks of the Danube, and following the same valley 
to prolong the railroad by the shortest and best route 
to Constantinople: there the narrow channel which 
separates the capital of Turkey from the mainland of 
the Asiatic continent might be crossed in the manner 
I have alluded to for effecting the communication 
between the neighbouring shores of the British 
Channel. From thence the shortest practicable route 
should be taken to reach the Persian Gulf, after 
which the line should skirt the shores of that bay, 
and then follow the coast of the Indian Ocean, and 
thus into the very heart of India. This would be a 
real ‘overland route, one which must be carried 
out at no very distant period, and which would be of 
incalculable advantage to-our great Indian Empire, as 
well as to England and the world; and I would at 
once carry out my project if I could obtain a conces- 
sion for the line, guaranteed by England in concert 
with the other powers interested. I am convinced 
such a work of public utility would yield an immense 
return on money invested, and on such conditions I 
am ready to undertake the completion of a through 
railway communication direct from London to Cal- 
cutta, and find all the capital for the same.” 


The writerurges that, extraordinary as is the 
project, it is eminently practicable, and calls 
— Lord Clarendon to give his aid to the 
scheme. 








THE PREVENTION OF “OVER-TIME.” 


Ar ‘the meetings of mechanies out of employ- 
meut, great-stress is frequently laid, by the speakers to 
their various associations, on an injunction to their 
more fortunate and seldom less deserving fellow work- 


men, to refuse to labour beyond regular hours. If 


this request or demand was, or could be, carried into 


c ; in a limited time, a 
builder is forced to see that all energy shall be profit- 
ably exerted. While, therefore, he may usefully have 
30 or 100 men, &c. engaged in the erection of a par- 
ticular building, and find it of advantage for them to 





fortunate should he secure the-esteem of him he serves, 
‘and who, in his turn, serves another; considering that 
if we do not all fulfil our destiny, we were all born to 
serve each other. L, Briven. 








STRIKE OF THE OPERATIVE CARPENTERS 
IN MANCHESTER, 


In consequence of certain proceedings on the part 
of the Operative Carpenters and Joiners’ Union 
about three months ago, the builders of Manchester 
considered it necessary, in self-defence, to establish 
an association of masters. One result of this ass0- 

ciation has been the production of a new'set of work- 
ing rules for the trade, based on the old rules of 
1846, in which the masters have made-certain altera- 
tions, chiefly, as they allege, to the advantage of the 
workmen. The workmen, on the other hand, con- 
tend that, although these new rules may be in some 
respects better than the rules of 1846, they are not 
so good as the last rules made by the'union in 1852, 
but which the masters have never -acknowledged. 
This difference of opinion has led to a dispute, and 
at a meeting of operatives, it was resolved to “ strike 
the shops, one at a time, until the new rules were 
withdrawn, the first attack being made on Mr. Robert 
Neill, of Strangeways. The operatives met Mr. Neill 
in a body, and demanded the removal from the 
shops of the new rules. This was refused, and the 
whole of the men struck work. The difference 
between the old.and the new rules is:said to be very 
little. 

The fdllowing letter on the subject ‘has beet 
addressed to us :— 
STRIKE OF CARPENTERS. 


| Sre,—It seems that we are going to have the joiner 
, Shops of Manchester deserted r the workmen, the ry 
ment of wages stopped, and ies thrown into 4 § “ 
of misery and waut, bon of those strikes - ma 
which have forme so disastrous in ‘their ele 
the operatives and their families. Are there 00 
means of settling the-di or mi in some 





| 
| 
| 


| 





ey oar 
notice-of ‘the occurrence it is-said, “the differ- 
suee ‘between the old and new rules: (proposed ie 
masters) is said ‘to be very small,’’ such ce T the 
mostly in ‘fevour of the-workmen. The committee of 
i iet “say, inithe notice have alive not 
that the new rules issued by the master builders can 
be countenanced by the workmen in - ry 4 the 
they are a direct infringement upon what has ge bo 
| working customs for some years past.” Surely the antary 
| gent workpeople of the middle of the nineteenth ce 
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are not taking the serious step of “‘ striking” on a reason 
of this nature, which would equally apply to the arrange- 
ments necessary to secure to the working clusses the boon 
of the Saturday half-holiday, or any similar measure. 

The Saturday half-holiday has been applied for by the 
workpeople, and at this time a circular is being sent round 
qith the names of the Bishop and leading mercantile firms 
of Manchester, desiring the masters in the building trades 
to carry out the plan. The principal reason why it is 
difficult to accede to the request consists in the disposition 
of trades’ unions to compel the operatives to adhere to 
antiquated rules and regulations, which are quite incom- 
patible with the increase in the light both of intelligence 
and gas. Before the introduction of gas-light such un- 
satisfactory rules as ‘‘ working from light until dark,” a 
very undefinable period, might be tolerated ; but now they 
are quite behind the age of progress, and are causes of 
discomfort and annoyance to master and operative. Let 
the subjects in dispute be settled by arbitration, by dis- 
cussion, by conference, by drawing lots, by the force of 
public opinion, by any means whatever, rather than that 
expensive and deplorable course, a strike or turn-out. 

A LooKER-on, 


There are one or two highly suggestive points in 
this letter, especially the one about “light to dark” 
working in winter. ‘his has been a constant source 
of misunderstanding, and we should rejoice if a 
remedy could be devised. 





WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Tue breaking of stones for the public roads is 
doubtless, in its way, a useful enough work, but it is 
one that not only is unfitted for the skilled artizan, 
but unfits him for the proper manipulation of work 
more befitting his skilled and educated hand and eye. 


There is this to be said in favour of stone-breaking, | 


however, for the unemployed, that in presenting it to 


him who seeks for “leave to toil” at it, the autho- | 


rities thereby admit his right to earn his livelihood 
by labour, on behalf of the public as his paymaster, 
at intervals when private enterprise fails to provide 
him the means of doing so; and the only excuse 
imaginable for restricting the public works so offered 
to the unemployed industry of the artizan to so 
low a description of public requirement as the 
breaking of stones, appears to be that such work 
is supposed to be level with the capacities of a// the 
able-bodied poor, and a good test, even from its 
general repulsiveness, and its liability to injure both 
the hands and the eyes, of the actual need of the 
applicant for it. But why should not a willingness to 
labour for his daily bread, under the moral stigma of 
the “workhouse,” be a sufficient test in itself, with- 
out any further degradation or any personal injury to 
the poor man who applies for it? There are many 


forms of. public works besides stone-breaking eligible | 


as tests without its objectionable features. Such 
would be paving for masons, drainage for bricklayers 
and navvies, and so on; and why should not the 
public authorities in towns be obliged, by law, as 
Queen Elizabeth intended by her institution of work- 
houses, to “ set the poor to work ” during just such 
alull in the state of their respective trades as the 
present in the building trades of the metropolis. The 
demand which the unemployed as a mass are now 
making, that the authorities should “set them to 
work,” is an honour to men who might have 
thrust their hands into their pockets and demanded 
of these authorities, under the circumstances, to fill 
their mouths for them with the bread of involuntary 
idleness. This is a vast question, we are quite aware, 
and leads to immense social as well as national conse- 
quences; but let us well consider the common sense 
ad reason of the thing, and being satisfied of that, 
us go a-head, in spite of imaginary fears of future 
and far-off consequences, So long as there is a stigma 
attachable to workhouse work, there is little fear of 
resolving all labour into workhouse employment and 
socialist communities. These few remarks occur to 
Ws, while, pen in hand, and about to note the circum- 
mce that a writer in the Sw newspaper suggests 
this as a fitting time to push on the power of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and local boards and 
Vestries, by the 79th section of their Act, to carry out 
oa sanitary works connected with house drainage 
orthe owners, by borrowing the money and paying 
or the work as an improvement rate, or otherwise ; 
neeying the unemployed thereon, and so benefiting 
€ whole community while providing for thousands 
o poor families at present without the means of sub- 
‘stence, ‘The suggestion is, in many respects, a good 


se, and we hope to hear more of it. 





BALL FOR THE BUILDERS’ BENEVO. 
LENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue annual ball in aid of the funds of this 
jr A a and growing Institution took place 
Soaps Rooms, St. James’s, on Thursday, 
on inst. and passed off in a manner that 
The ave been satisfactory to all concerned. 
wee was numerous (nearly 600 persons 
, oo and ree is ag vag believe it 
© 4 profitable to the Institution as 

“ry of its pelican. Mr. Alderman Wm. 


Lawrence, Mr. Jaeob Bell, and a number of 
gentlemen connected with the building trade, 
were present, and the general feeling was grati- 
fication at the result. 

The Institution its indebted, on this as on 
previous occasions, to the exertions of Mr. 
Joseph Bird as honorary secretary. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THe series of lectures in the Suffolk-street Gal- 
leries closed on Tuesday evening, the 17th, with 
some observations by Mr. James Edmeston, jun. one 
of the honorary secretaries, on the Articles exhibited 
in the Department of Materials. An apology was 
previously read from the lecturer of the preceding 
week, for some most improper personalities in which 
he had indulged. We have received a considerable 
number of indignant letters on the subject from the 
officers, members of the committee, and others con- 
nected with the Exhibition, but will content ourselves 
on the present occasion with urging on the committee 
the absolute necessity of preventing the recurrence of 
such proceedings. If they do not, this excellent 
feature of their Institution, calculated to effect 
much good, is inevitably doomed. No man would 
| think of attending a lecture-room with the possibility 
hanging over his head, that for some perhaps imagi- 
nary slight he would hear himself or his friends 
vilified. As the most obvious amongst the precau- 
tions, a chairman should be always appointed to 
| whom appeal could be made. We have reason to 
believe that the committee fully concur in these 
views. 











THE SANITARY STATE OF SHOREDITCH. 


ANOTHER of those useful quarterly 1eports which 
we have before noticed has been made to the Shore- 
ditch Vestry by their medical officer of health, Dr. 
Barnes, and printed for circulation. 

Dr. Barnes expresses his satisfaction that for the 
future he will have the Registrar’s weekly mortality 
returns from which to obtain some current light as to 
the causes and localities of death; and the use he 
already makes of these is the eduction of certain con- 
clusions in reference to the Thames and its sewage, to 
which we shall advert in his own words. 


Tt is held with great pertinacity in some quarters,” 
says the reporter, “that the great preventive remedy of 
fever is the diversion of sewage from the Thames. That 
the dwellings immediately exposed to the exhalations from 
the mud-banks, left at every ebb, are especially unwhole- 
some, is indeed amply proved. But we have seen from 
the preceding statistical analyses, that the deaths from 
fever in the East division, including Shoreditch, which was 
high and far removed from the river, were considerably 
more than in the south, which is within its immediate in- 
fluence. Itis, therefore, in strictly local conditions that 
we must seek for the disease-producing causes. Disease 
must be pursued in its abiding-places : it can only be ex- 
pelled ky the vigorous application of sanitary remedies at 
the very spot where it takesitsrise. . . . . Almost 
the whole of that matter which renders the river turbid is 
earthy detritus—clay and silex, washed down from its banks 
and water-shed ; or raised from its bed, and suspended 
in the mass of flowing waters in fine particles, This inor- 
ganic matter attracts and entangles the sewage-substances 
as these mingle with the stream. It thus exerts a power- 
ful disinfecting and decomposing action on the organic 
WMMOGT. | 6 «© 10 I think it has not been proved by 
distinct evidence that this unconverted organic matter 
exists in a form which is capable of producing disease, so 
long, that is, as it is not deposited on the banks. The con- 
ditions under which the sewage at present flows into the 
river are the most favourable for rapid conversion and 
disinfection : flowing constantly by thousands of natural 
out-falls and sewers into the Thames, along many miles of 
its course, the sewage is so sub-divided that speedy and 
perfect admixture with the stream is ensured. Very diffe- 
rent are the conditions for the reception of the sewage by 
the Thames, in the plan adopted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and very different would be the results. 
Concentrated in enormous masses, and discharged inter- 
mittingly by two points of out-fall only, the entire sewage 
of London would not instantly mix with, and be diluted by 
the whole volume of the river, as has been unaccountably 
assumed, Like the Gulf-stream which flows across the 
Atlantic; like the Plata which carries its stream of fresh 
water unmingled many miles into the ocean ; like the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and the Main, whose streams, one 


coloured red, the other green, run on side by side, two 
rivers in one bed ; so would the great Sewage-stream hold 
its course, a concentration of pollution, undiluted by the 
waters of the Thames.” 

This special difference we ourselves pointed out at 
a time when it was argued in the daily press that the 
inhabitants of Erith had no real cause of complaint 
in reference to the new sewage scheme inasmuch as 
the whole quantity of sewage had all along passed by 
this very district, all the difference being that by the 
new scheme it was to issue into the Thames at a cer- 
tain point above Erith. This, indeed, made all the 
difference ; but it was a difference widely distinct from 
the present state of matters. Mr. Barnes refers to a 
matter often urged in our columns, the necessity of 
providing means of escape for the products of gas- 
consumption. 
‘The purest gas which it is possible to manufacture, 
must always be injurious to health if burnt in rooms where 
there is not a free escape for the products of combustion, 
or a free circulation of air to dilute them. It is possible, 
as we have seen, to supply gas free from carbonic acid, 


but it is not possible, notwithstanding the pretensions of 
patent stovemakers, to burn it without creating that poison 
in volumes exactly proportioned to the extent of the com- 
bustion. Besides carbonic acid, during the burning of 
gas, a a and injurious quantity of sulphuric acid is also 
evolved. Many striking examples of the destruction of 
books, furniture, and goods from this cause, are given in 
Dr. Letheby’s report. It cannot be enforced too empha- 
tically, that it is quite as irrational and dangerous to burn 
gas in a close inhabited room without providing a vent for 
the vitiated air, and means for the supply of fresh air, as 
it would be to burn a coal-fire in a room without a chim- 
ney. There are invisible vapours far more poisoncus than 
| smoke,” 

As regards the “ patent stove-makers,” a serious 
case in point appears from the following paragraph to 
have recently occurred at Brompton :—“ Two Men 
suffocated through Joyce’s Patent Fuel.—Aun inquest 
was held on Tuesday, at Brompton, on the bodies of 
Thomas Barton and Alfred Rose, two farm labourers, 
employed by Mr. E. Dodd, of Gillingham, who died 
last night from the effects of inhaling the fumes of 
carbonic acid gas, emanating from an article known 
as ‘Joyce’s Patent Fuel.’ The deceased men slept 
in the farm-house, and the weather on Sunday night 
being severely cold, Woolley, the bailiff, placed one of 
Joyce’s portable stoves in the room in which the 
deceased were to sleep, some hours before they went 
to bed, for the purpose of heating the apartment. 
There was no pipe to carry off the poisonous fumes. 
Mr. Weekes, surgeon, was promptly in attendance, 
but all attempts to restore animation were of no 
avail, the deceased having been dead several hours. 
Mr. Weekes stated that the cause of death resulted 
from inhaling carbonic acid gas, given off by the 
pateut fuel.” 

We cannot advert to such stoves as these without 
stating, that, scarcely believing it possible that they 
could be recommended for use without special warn- 
ing as to the absolute necessity of “a pipe to carry off 
the poisonous fumes,” we personally called at one 
or other of the several stove-makers in Newgate- 
street, and there, to our astonishment, we found that 
it was but too true, that not the slightest warning 
or even simple fntimation of the necessity of such a 
pipe was given by the attendant employed to sell the 
article: on the contrary, we were confidently assured 
that the stove was a “self-consuming” one; and 
when we responded,—“ So much the worse, inasmuch 
as the fuel, if thoroughly consumed, is only all the 
more thoroughly converted into the deadly poison 
carbonic acid gas,” what do our readers think was the 
fencing rejoinder ?—“‘ Oh but this is patent fuel,— 
purified fuel,—twice purified ! ” 


? 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Out of twenty-eight arches, of which the viaduct 
near Coventry, alluded to ona recent occasion, consisted, 
only five remained standing after the accident, and even 
these appeared to be ready to share the same fate of 
total destruction. ‘The foundations are said to have 
given way. The river was turned from its bed and 
swamped adjoining property. The viaduct, says the 
Coventry Herald, was about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and consisted of twenty-eight arches, each 40 
feet span, and 15 feet rise. ‘The piers in the valves, 
which averaged about 15 feet, were built of a stone 
obtained from a quarry near the residence of Mr. C, 
Bray. The first stone of the structure was laid in 
August, 1848, and the last stone was laid in its bed 
on June 29, 1849; so that little more than ten 
months elapsed in completing it. It was erected 
under the superiutendence of Mr. Warriner, the engi- 
neer to the company; Messrs. Shaw and Hayton 
being contractors, and Messrs, Nowell, Robson, and 
Ainsworth, sub-contractors. 

The Llanelly and Llandilo Railway is now opened 
for public traffic. Mr. J. Samuel, the engineer, states 
that the cost of the line, including land, works, 
stations, permanent way, sidings, law, engineering, 
and parliamentary expenses, the electric telegraph, 
and every item from its commencement to its opening 
for traffic, has not exceeded 6,800/. per mile. The 
line is seven miles in length, embraces 180,000 cubic 
yards of excavations, two over and four under road 
bridges, two parish road bridges, nine river bridges, 
one of which, over the river Towy, is of 150 feet 
clear span, and all the bridges are either of wrought 
iron, cast iron, or masonry. The line is laid with 
rails of 70 lbs. to the yard. The Vale of Towy line 
to connect Llandilo with Llandovery, and form the 
first link in the main line from Manchester to Milford, 
is now in an advanced state, and will, it is said, be 
completed for less than 5,5002. per mile. 

The traffic returns of the railways in the United 
Kingdom for the week ending January 24, amounted 
to 392,668/. and for the corresponding period of last 
year to 365,386/. showing an increase of 27,2827. 
The gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis amounted to 163,796/, 
and last year to 156,854/. showing an increase 
of 6,942/. The increase on the Eastern Counties 
amounted to 1,563/.; on the Great Northern to 
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1,110/.; on the Great Western to 1,547/.; 


the London, Brighton, and South Coast to 6287. ; 
and on the South-Eastern to 36/.: total, 7,477/.; 


but from this must be deducted 61/. decrease the depressed state of all mercantile and warehouse 
on the London and Blackwall, and 474/. on the property during the last three years, contributed to 


London and South-Western. The receipts on the 
other lines in the United Kingdom amounted to 
228,872/. and for the corresponding period of 1856 
to 208,532/.—showing an increase of 20,3407. 


The following table exhibits the growth of the‘ the property at his valuation, and 800/. arrears of 


American railroad system :— 


on 
the London and North-Western to 2,598/.; on 





























































Years. Miles 
BEND < ienovarswereonneenene 
EE - stnenpreciosssvsonnges 1,843 
TD <thdensoeveedisasonons 5,682 
UMET | san cce sdb scapanenasse 24,476 
Miles built 1st five years, 1828-32 ...... 131 
— ee 1833-37 ...... 1,281 
~ 8rd sis, 1838-42 ...... 2,465 
| 2a... 1,459 
* Sth ~~, 1848-52 ...... 6,295 
» 6th Sti, 1853-57... 12,845 
ILLUMINATED CLOCKS. 


general, and are found to be most useful, have hitherto | 
had this great disadvantage, viz. that the dials are not | 


| The result of Mr. Howard’s removal was to throw 
all the said property at Mistley out of occupation : 
this, with the opening of the railway to Harwich, 
| which railway passes through Mistley, combined with 


| depress the value of the property in question ; and on 

| its being put up for sale in 1856, no biddings were 
obtained, 

After some negociation with Mr. Jury to take 


| interest, which he refused to do for this reason,—that 
| he was not employed or paid by the company, nor had 
| he been paid by either party ; that the property was 
fully worth the amount he valued it at in 1851, and 
that he could not have foreseen the changes that had 
taken place,—this action was brought. 

Mr. Cook, Mr. Penn, Mr. Thompson, the sur- 
| veyor to the company, and Mr. Clarke (Earebrother 
‘and Co.), surveyors, were called on behalf of the 
'company, who respectively put the present value at 
2,700/. 3,800/. 3,8802. and 5,200/.—this being Mr. 
Clarke’s valuation. 





On the part of Mr. Jury, Mr. Charles Lee and | in the institution. 


favour of the school, and it would manifest its 
distinctly if the committee were to undertake a can. 
vass to increase the number of subscribers. He could 
not but feel that the school had effected much good, 
Last year he was assured by the jewellers of the town 
on all sides, that reproach was scarcely applicable to 
their articles as it previously had been, and he noticed 
Classic forms and pure designs which, upon inquiry, 
he found had resulted from students who had worked 
in the school. He felt certain that if some effort 
were made, the body of subscribers would be y 
largely increased in the course of two or three months, 
In the Birmingham School, we may here add, there 
are under instruction and superintendence at present 
the following number of students :— 


In the school, New-street ......... meatal 681 

Parochial and other schools under the 
inspection of Mr. Wallis .............4 ve 678 
1,309 


At the close of the exhibition of the students’ works, 
on Friday in last week, Mr. Wallis delivered his usual 
lecture illustrative of the course of instruction pursued 
The object of the address was to 


Mr. Snooke, surveyors, were called. They valued | give those persons who might be desirous to enter the 
the property as it was in 1851,—which they main- | classes useful information as to the various stages of 
tained was the proper time to value it, as the pro- | study, and thus to combat that impatience of results 
Turse clocks, which are now becoming more’ perty had since been much depreciated as before which so frequently manjfests itself in the earlier 


described,—at 8,100/. and 8,580/. 
Lord Campbell, in charging the jury, held that the 


attempts of learners in drawing. 
The York School.—The head master of this school, 


sufficiently distinct during the daylight. This incon- | defendant was the agent of the company, although | Mr. J. C. Swallow, delivered a lecture on Tuesday, 


venience may now be obviated. Sir Benjamin Hall, 
has recently had an experiment made on the face of 
the clock on the north side of the lodge at Hyde-park- 


not paid, because he volunteered the valuation, and 
the company were induced to rely on it, and he 50 | 
made himself liable. This he left first for the jury | 


the 10th instant, to an audience of 250 working 
men, on the importance of mechanical drawing. A 
working man was in the chair at this lecture. It was 


corner, in front of Rotten-row. This dial was made! to decide; and if they decided it against the de-| the introductory lecture to a class the master had 
fendant, they then were to say what damages he (the formed, the first lesson of which he gave on the 


The | 


of the glass generally in use for such purposes. | 


figures were gilt, and by no means distinct ; and the 
hands weve also gilt. ‘I'he figures and hands are now 
painted a dark colour, and the face is made of glass 
which is as white as a sheet of paper, and perfectly 
transparent. The clock has been lighted for three or 
four nights, and the time is indicated most distinctly. 
The experiment is thought so successful that the other 
face of the clock opposite Grosvenor-place is now 
undergoing alteration ; and it is to be hoped that the 
owners of other clocks may be induced to adopt the 
improvement. It is understood that the dial of the 
great clock of the new Palace of Westminster is to 
be-made of a similar description of glass, so as to be 
quite clear both by day and night. 








LIABILITY OF SURVEYORS. 
Brrcu v. Jury. 


Tus was an action brought (and tried on the 16th 
instant) by the Liverpool and London Insurance 
Company, against Mr. Jury, of Dowgate-hill, sur- 
veyor, for neglect of duty when employed by the said 
company to report upon and value property at 
Mistley and Manningtree, Essex, belonging to Mr. 
Howard, for the purposes of a loan. ‘The damages 
were laid at 8,5007. 

It appeared that Mr. Jury was asked in the begin- 
ning of 185], by Mr. Hubbard, of Bucklersbury, 
solicitor, to obtain a loan of 8,000/. on two grana- 
ries, two warehouses, workshop, and wharf at 
Mistley ; also, five houses and six cottages at Man- 
ningtree (the adjoining parish), belonging to Mr. 
Howard, a fish-factor carrying on a very large busi- 
ness there, who himself occupied the granaries, ware- 
houses, wharf, &c. at Mistley. 

For this purpose Mr. Jury visited Mistley and 
Manningtree, and made a valuation. On his return he 
applied to the Liverpool and London Tnsurance Com- 
pany to advance the money,—he being the company’s 
_—_ for settling fire claims, but not their surveyor ; 
which was agreed to at 44 per cent. provided his 
valuation was satisfactory. Mr. Jury then again 
visited Mistley, and on his return made a formal 
x et and valuation amounting to 8,000/. sale 
value, and recommending a loan of 7,500/. which 
he laid before the secretary of the company, at the 
same time telling him that he was employed by Mr. 
Howard, that he could not act independently for both 
soe and that an independent surveyor had better 

e employed by the company to value the property. 
The directors, however, signified they were satisfied 
to take Mr. Jury’s valuation, provided he looked to 
Mr. Howard for payment, and agreed to lend 7,500/. 
on the property, if Mr. Howard would pay 5 per 
cent. interest, and insure his life for 4,000/. These 
terms were accepted by Mr. Howard, the money 
lent, and the insurance kept up for three years. 

It was clearly shown that Mr. Jury never received 
® shilling from either party, not even his expenses: 
he told Mr. Hubbard his charge would be 20/. 

Soon afterwards, in consequence of the large trade 
carried on by Mr. Howard with London, he was in- 
duced, by the Great Northern Railway Company, on 
receipt of 5,000/. to remove his business from Mistley 
to Grimsby, where he afterwards failed. 


defendant) would have to pay. 

The jury retired, and after an absence of two hours 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with damages— 
one shilling ! 1 

This case and ruling of the judge raises a serious 
question of responsibility, as it has always, heretofore, 
been considered necessary to pay for a valuation 
before making the party responsible for any error of 
judgment, or loss, arising from depreciation in the 
value of property. 

The position of architects and surveyors is becom- 
ing anything but satisfactory. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Penzance School.—At a recent meeting a 
report from the School of Art Committee was read. 
A circular had been received from the Department of 
Science and Art, asking the opinion of the committee 
as to the circulation of books from the art library to 
local schools. The committee expressed their approval 
of the plan, with certain modifications applicable to 
distant schools. The Department having offered to 
lend—on easy terms and for a short period— 
two sets of photographs taken in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, the committee resolved that the loan be 
accepted ; also, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
be memorialised to purchase the Soulages collection. 
The committee reported the invariably good attend- 
ance of the classes, but recommended continued efforts 
to augment these classes. The report was adopted. 

The Birmingham School.—The annual meeting of 
this school took place on the 3rd inst. in the rooms, 
at New-street. Lord Ward presided, and addressed 
the meeting at great length. In more especial allusion 
to the state of the school, his lordship observed that 
he had looked round the room, and although the works 
were very carefully and beautifully finished, yet he 
thought it was not such an exhibition as should be 
found in the town of Birmingham. They must have 
a higher standard for their works, or the good to be 
derived from them would be very inconsiderable. In 
reading the report of last year he found that there 
had been a difficulty with regard to a modeller. Now, 
a modeller in the Birmingham School of Design was 
of the first necessity. He did not think it was suffi- 
cient to send a young man already under probation, 
who, to say the least of it, finished his own studies at 
the cost of those whom he ought to instruct. Ifa 
modeller had not yet been found worthy of being sent 
to a school of that sort, no peace should be given 
Mr. Cole, who had undertaken the management of 
these institutions, until that want was supplied. Mr. 
Wallis, the head master, afterwards spoke. He-said 
that he had conducted the school for five years, and 
had never taken any part in the proceedings of the 
annual meetings. But he felt it his duty, in conse- 
quence of what had been said, to make a few brief 
remarks. The impression conveyed to his mind by 
the speeches was that there was a feeling that the 
people of Birmingham did not take sufficient interest 
in the school. Moving among the people as he did, 
he should be very sorry for his lordship to go away 
with that feeling. He believed sincerely that there 
was a very strong feeling existing in the town in 
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Thursday to a class of eighteen working men—engi- 
neers, foremen of works, and joiners—several of whom 
belonged to his free class, so that a practical result is 
following the free class: many more were expected 
to attend the next lesson. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


THE walls of the New York Exchange were lately 
adorned with an interesting map, prepared by Capt. 
Berryman, showing the profile of the bottom of the 
Atlantic on the route over which it is designed to lay the 
cable. We append the figures, showing the depth in 
fathoms, beginning at St. John’s :—96, 150, 98, 120, 
370, 460, 752, 1,080, 1,590, 1,827, 1,627, 1,600, 
1,500, 1,564, 1,600, 1,650, 1,630, 2,070, 2,000, 
1,880, 1,920, 1,818, 1,650, 1,590, 1,545, 1,750, 
1,905, 1,513, 410, 255, 410, 715, 114. 

The English and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Com- 
pany have declared their dividend at Liverpool for the 
past half-year at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax. 

From the last half-yearly report of the directors of 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company, it 
appears that 7,000/. and upwards have been expended 
in extension of the company’s lines of telegraph on 
various railways; and that the net earnings appl- 
cable for dividend give a per centage on the larger 
capital expended, at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
as against a per centage of 6 per cent. per annum 
(free of income-tax) for the previous half-year. _ 

For the electric telegraph in Australia, according 
to the Australian Gazette, six tenders were sent I. 
The total cost by Mr. H. Butcher’s tender, the suc- 
cessful one, will be 10,015/.; the cost of the line 
from George Town to Launceston (40 miles), being 
62/. 10s. per mile ; from Launceston to Hobart Town 
(120 miles) 527. per mile; Hobart Town to Mount 
Lewis (20 miles), 577. per mile. Apparatus, 735/. 
That of Messrs. Falconer and Fleming involved a ¢0 
of 12,5557. including apparatus. A tender was put 
in for Messrs. Henderson and Co. for 12,847/._ Mr. 
Joshua Higgs tendered for the line from George Town 
to Launceston alone, at an estimate of 148/. pet 
mile. 








CASE UNDER BUILDING ACT. 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 


Dr. Jonn Forses Winstow, of Sussex House, 
was summoned, on the 17th, before Mr. Ingham, 
instance of Mr. Andrew Mosely, the district survey 
refusing to pay the sum of 122: for building fees. iat 

Dr. Forbes Winslow did not appear, but was i: j 
sented by Mr. Martin, who pleaded not indebted; 
Clark attended for Mr. Mosely. tions 

One of the items in dispute, a fee of 5/. for —s of 
and additions to a building, was the principal su) a 
discussion. Considerable improvements have Pye - 
been made upon Dr. Winslow’s premises, amongs sed 88 
were some alterations and additions to @ building: r eosin 
a dwelling-house, having connection with the © titled to 
House, and the surveyor held that he was ep f ee 
charge for those alterations, as a fee, one-half pr par 
that would be charged for the whole area of o. f t would 
The words of the Act were “one-half the fee tha 
be charged in case of it being a new building. upon the 

Mr. Ingham could not put that construction vibe fee 
Act, and was of opinion that it meant one-b a he 
charged upon the area of the additions, and n0 the 
area of the old buildings. For instance, SUP 
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— 
wished to build a pigstye adjoining Buckingham 
so would the district! surveyor be right in charging 
for his fee one-half of the fee that would be charged for 
the whole area of Buckingham Palace ? 
Mr. Mosely said that would be the case, and he pro- 
duced a document from the Board of Works which went 
effect. 
ag Clark said in the case of alterations the surveyor 
would be obliged to take the whole area to obtain an idea 
of his fee, and the words of the Act were, “alterations and 
sdditions.” There was no difference made between the 
two words, and, moreover, there was a limit to the fees: 
the sum of 10/. was the highest fee that could be charged, 
and therefore his client could not bave charged more than 


Ingham said he agreed with Mr. Clark as to the fee 

charged for alterations, but for additions he could not 
e. 

at Clark then said he could prove that in this case the 

works done were alterations. 

Mr. Mosely was called, and proved that an entrance was 
made in the old walls for a communication with the new; 
and many other alterations were made. : 

Mr, Mansell, the builder, was called by Mr. Martin, to 
show that no alterations had been made; but he ulti- 
mately admitted that a window in the old premises had 
been taken down and made into a dvor. 

Mr. Ingham held that was an alteration, and he must 
allow the fee. 

There were some objections to the other fees, but an 
order was made for their payment. 








“THE REGULAR LINE OF BUILDINGS.” 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 

Tue “Regular line of Buildings ” question is get- 
ting precisely into the position we foretold long ago, 
namely, that the determination of the Board in such 
cases is altogether disregarded. A builder applies for 
leave to erect a building in a certain position, —some- 
times, by the way, when no consent is necessary, but 
the Surveyor of the local Board has forced him to 
apply. The Metropolitan Board refuse assent— some- 
times with reason, sometimes without: the builder, 
nevertheless, proceeds. The local Board, who are the 

ies to enforce the decisions of the Metropolitan 
Board, think the decision wrong, and refuse to inter- 
fere. The building is therefore allowed to remain, 
and the law is brought into contempt, a number of 
persons having previously been much annoyed. 

At ameeting of the Board on the 9th inst. the superintend- 
ing architeet brought up a report on correspondence with 
certain members of the vestry of Shoreditch, relative to the 
general line of fronts in Kingsland-road, which he stated 
as follows :—It appeared from this correspondence that, in 
June last, the vestry of Shoreditch refused their consent 
to Mr. Batey to erect a scaffolding and —— for the 
purpose of building a soda-water manufactory, which they 
considered would be a projection beyond the regular line 
of buildings in the street. Upon which Mr. Batey endea- 
voured to compel them, by a writ of mandamus in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, to grant permission of the same. 
The case was heard, and the rule discharged. Since then 
sag that certain members of the vestry had taken a 

iferent view of the case, and had now granted to Mr. 
Batey permission to go on with his building ; upon which 
Mr, Walker, one of the vestry, had addressed several 
letters to him, inquiring whether the Metropolitan Board 
had granted any permission for the extension of the said 
building, complaining of the course which the vestry had 
taken in the matter, as setting aside the authority of the 
Metropolitan Board. These were the main points of the 
correspondence, and it only remained for the Board to 
determine whether they thought fit to take any steps in 
the matter. 

The Board refused to take any steps in the matter. 

On the 12th instant, in the case of Broadwood’s 
manufactory, of which we gave particulars, p. 82, 

Mr. Leslie moved that “ the resolution of the Board 
of the 19th December last (No. 21), refusing the 
‘pplication of Messrs. Edwards, for the consent of the 

d to the erection of Messrs. Broadwood and Sons’ 
Workshop, in Horseferry-road, Westminster, 4 feet in 
advance of the regular line of buildings, be rescinded.” 

Mr. Ware seconded the motion, and urged that it 
could be no possible detriment to the public. 

_ After a long discussion, the chairman put the ques- 
tion, when there appeared— 


IIIS css iaivinccedsashanccncsive 20 
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The chairman ruled that the numbers, according to 
the Act of Parliament, must be two-thirds of the 
Board to rescind the order, and he declared the motion 
hot to be carried. 

Nevertheless, Messrs. Broadwood will doubtless 
treet their building in the position desired by them, as 
the local Board could scarcely venture to cause it “ to 

demolished” (the remedy given them) in the face 
the opinion of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and the above 
vote on the part of the Metropolitan Board. 











SoMeRsrTsHiRE ARCHEOLOGICAL SocteTy.—The 
h conversazione of this society was held on 
onday evening before last, at the Museum, Taunton, 
the presidency of Mr. W. E. Surtees. Among 
objects deposited were various illustrations of the 
‘teavations of Pompeii, with examples of frescoes, 
tan’ ashes, &. by Mr. Surtees ; oil paintings and | 
mings after Turner, by Mr. W. F. Elliot, &e. ‘The | 
ge read a paper on Pompeii, after which Mr. | 
Works followed with one on “Turner and his'| 


SPiscellanea. 


LonDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society.—A general meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday night, the 18th, in the Gallery of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster, one of the vice-presidents, in 
the chair. A large assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men testified to the growing interest which is felt in 
this subject. The papers read during the evening 
were—“ Middlesex at the Time of the Domesday 
Survey,” by E. Griffiths, Esq. F.R.S. ; “ Walks io 
the City — No. 1, Bishopsgate Ward,” by the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, M.A.; and “ Mouumental Brasses of 
London and Middlesex, Part 2,” by the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, M.A. 

SoutH AvustraLian Society oF Arts,—A meet- 
ing of persons interested in the formation of a society 
for the promotion of the fine arts, according to the 
Adelaide Observer of the 18th October last, was held 
on the previous Monday evening at the Adelaide 
School of Arts, when it was resolved unanimously,— 
*“ That a society, to be called the South Australian 
Society of Arts, be now formed.” The annual pay- 
ment of one guinea is to entitle the subscriber to all 
the benefits of membership, consisting in free admis- 
sion to all lectures, meetings, and exhibitions of the 
socicty ; and a donation of painting, sculpture, or 
other such grant of not less valuethan 10/. sterling, or 
of 10/. in money, entitles the donor to all the advan- 
tages of membership for life; the society reserving 
the right to decline any unsuitable object. 

METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS AND THAMES 
Bripees.—The article under this head in “The 
Companion tv the Almanac,” to which we referred in 
our notice of “ The Companion,” has been reprinted 
for wider circulation, with the name of the author, 
Mr. Edward Hall, F.S.A. architect. It is a very 
able paper, and shou'd have the attention of the autho- 
rities in the case of Westminster-bridge. 

MEETING OF WorKING Men.—A meeting of 
working men was held on Friday evening, 13th inst. 
at the Temperance-hall, Clerkenwell, Mr. Neale Porter 
in the chair, when several resolutions were agreed to, 
having reference to the present distressed condition 
of the working men of the metropolis. The first 
resolution called the attention of Government to the 
“ severe, wide-spread, and alarming distress existing 
in the metropolis and its suburbs, the result of a long 
stagnation in the building and other trades.” The 
other resolutions spoke of the “ acute and almost in- 
tolerable privations ” now endured by working men, 


emigration to Australia, New Zealand, and Canada; 
and they therefore prayed the Government to grant 
them a free passage to the colonies. Petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament, based upon the resolu- 
tions, were agreed to. Aid should be given. 

OxrorpD ArcHITECTURAL SocrETy.—The first 
meeting for this Term was held on Wednesday, 
February 4, the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Freeman described a journey from 
Havre to the Pyrenees, and back again by way of 
Boulogne. He commented especially on the wide 
difference between the architecture, most conspi- 
cuously the Romanesque architecture, of Southern 
and of Northern France. Southern France, in fact, 
in every historical aspect, is a totally distinct coun- 
try: without grasping historical differences of this 
sort, it is impossible fully to appreciate archi- 
tectural ocves. Mr. Freeman pointed out what 
he thought some errors of Mr. Ferguson’s in 
this respect, arising from inattention to medieval 
history; and contested both parts of the favourite 
Parisian dogma, that France was always in advance 
of the rest of Europe, and Paris always in advance of 
the rest of France. Personal inspection had in no 
way diminished his old admiration for St. Ouen’s as 
the nearest approach to perfection that the art had 
ever made, and he had only marvelled the more at the 
invectives of Mr. Ruskin in depreciation of it. 


Uraent Want or Lapour IN AusTRALIA.—The 
Geelong correspondent of the Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette writes as follows :—“ All that is 
needed to develope the advantages we possess is 
summed up in one word—labour ; which is now so 
scarce that the progress of many important works is 
interfered with, and in some cases even stopped from 
the want of it. The supply of emigrants of late has 
been far too limited. When a ship-load arrives, the 
crowded depét is emptied in two or three days, and 
certain classes—single females, fur instance, accus- 
tomed to town or farm services, agricultural 
labourers, married couples with small families—have 
tempting offers made to them of wages not dreamed 





| 12s. per day.” 


of in the ‘old country,’ and may secure comfortable 
homes within one day of their being open to engage- 
ment. The current wages of masons and carpenters 
are 15s. per day, and of common labourers 10s. to 


their wives and children, and stated that the only | 
hope of the men who could not find employment was | 


THE BuRNING AND RE-BUILDING OF WALLASEY 
Cuurcu, LivERPoot. — Wallasey Church having 
been destroyed by fire on the 1st inst. a public meet- 
ing was held at the Egremont Hotel, Liverpool, on 
Monday in last week, for the purpose of initiating a 
movement for the raising of funds to rebuild the 
edifice. The Bishop of Chester occupied the chair, 
and in opening the proceedings, expressed the gratifi- 
cation he felt at seeing so large an assemblage. His 
lordship then dwelt on the solid satisfaction that the 
church was partially ensured for 1,700/7. and 3007, 
upoa the organ. Messrs. Hay, architects, of Liverpool, 
had been requested to submit slight plans and esti- 
mates of the probable cost of a restoration, and they 
; had named 5,000/. as the probable amount for an 
| erection adjoining the present tower, capable of ac- 
| commodating from 700 to 800. Appropriate resolu- 
_tions were passed by the meeting, and subscriptions, 

amounting to 100/. handed in, besides 100/. presented 
by the bishop. There are considerable difficulties, it 
| appears, connected with a satisfactory restoration, 
| from the circumscribed nature of the site; and the 
architects (Messrs. Hay), have suggested a new site 
| in the adjoining field for a church of the size required 
for the increasing population, recommending that the 
| tower be substantially repaired, and used as a bier- 
house and bell-tower for the curfew and funerals, 
| allowing a portion of the adjacent walls on the north 
and east angles to become natural buttresses. 
NELSON’s MONUMENTS AT TRAFALGAR-SQUARE 
| AND YARMOUTH.—In reply to a question put by Mr,- 
Warren, in the House of Commons, Sir Benjamin 
| Hall stated that 4,000/7. or 5,000/. more would be. 
required to finish the Nelson column, but that he did 
| not think it advisable for the House to make any 
|farther advances during the present year. As for 
Nelson’s monument at Yarmouth, which is fast going 
| to wreck, we hear that the collection of the small sum. 
requisite to keep it in repair is now despaired of. Poor 
' Nelson! His “glory ” seems to be “ departed.” 
| British (OPERATIVE) ENGINEERS’ BENEVOLENT 
| Assocration.—The annual meeting of this society 
| was held at the London Tavern, on Monday in last 
‘week. The objects of the institution are to exercise 
_ benevolence towards its members, and to cultivate the 
| best feeling with the employers, who, on their parts, 
| have responded to the appeal, and generously con- 
_ tribute to the funds. Among the employers who were 
| present at the meeting, or at the dinner which fol- 
lowed, were Messrs. H. Maudsley, R. Ravenhill, 
|W. Hartree, J. Samuda, B. Donkin, T. Donkin, 
P. and C. Easton, C. Amos, &. Mr. Sidney Smith, 
_ the secretary to the Employers’ Association, was also 
present. The number of Jond fide members had 
increased. The total receipt for the year was 2,145/, : 
| the liabilities amounted to 508/. The total capital 
invested in funds in the savings bank and cash in 
‘hand was 1,769/7. Various resolutions were carried 
with acclamation. Upwards of 300 sat down to 
dinner, the number far exceeding the order given. 
| NorTH OXFORDSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society, 
| —A general meeting of this society was held at the 
| Vicarage Hall, Banbury, on Monday in last week, 
, when Sir Henry Dryden read a paper on the “ Earth- 
works of the Earlier Inhabitants of this Country ; ” 
and the Rev. W. Wilson one on “ The Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Banbury.” Some discussion took 
place, and on the walls of the hall were drawings 
illustrative of the papers read on the occasion. 

TauNTON. —A newly-erected dwelling-house in 
Taunton has recently excited attention there. It is 
soundly built by Mr. Davis. The style of architecture 
adopted is an adaptation of the Gothic of Italy to 
English requirements. An attempt is now being 
made to improve the art of brickwork, one of the 
results of which (if successful) will be that the manu- 
facture of bricks will also improve. The chief diffi- 
culty in the erection of the house in question has 
been in obtaining bricks of different colours, so that 
in this respect all has not been done which might be 
wished for; but in another respect the house has not 
been unsuccessful. It is stated that the house ex- 
hibits an unusual amount of decoration, in character 
with the style chosen. Colour has been applied to 
doorways and arches, and effect has been obtained by 
the use of deal, varnished, without concealing the 
natural colours of the wood. The design was fur- 
nished by Mr. C. E. Giles, architect, of this town. 


Beprorp Working Men’s Instirution.—A 
lecture on the “ Antiquities of Bedford ” was delivered 
to the members and friends of the Bedford Working 
Men’s Institution on 6th instant, by Mr. Hurst. The 
Rev. R. W. Fitzpatrick, the president of the institu- 
tion, was in the chair ; and the attendance was a very 
good and attentive one, according to the Bedford 
Times, which gives a lengthened report of the lecture. 

Gas ReeutatTion. — Mr. L. Young, of London, 
gas engineer, has invented a new method of regulating 
minutely the consumption of gas. The Admiralty 
are said to have ordered fifiy-two of his patent 
machines for the use of Woolwich dockyard. 
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Westminster Improvements. — The standing 
orders have been complied with in the case of a Bill 
to alter and enlarge the powers of the Westminster 
Improvement Commissioners, in reference to making 
@ street leading from Victoria-street to its junction 
with Palace-strect ; to rescind and vary the objects, 
contracts, and arrangements entered into between the 
Treasury and the Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings, and to enable the Commissioners of Works 
to: advance money to the Westminster Improvement 





Commissioners in aid of improvements; to enable 
the Westminster Improvement Commissioners to sell, | 
with the approbation of Chancery, all or any part of | 
the property vested in them; to settle and pay off 
mortgages, and to cancel securities now held by, 
judgment and other creditors, and substitute other | 
securities, approved by Chancery, and for other pur- | 


Inventors’ Mrvseum AND Liprary at KEn- | 
StNGTon GorE.—In compliance with memorials to 
Prince Albert, the Commissioners of Patents, and the | 
Board of Trade, from the Society of Mechanical | 

ineers, and from Manchester, Glasgow, Birming- | 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, Nottingham, and other large | 
towns, the Commissioners of Patents have undertaken | 
the formation of a Musenm of Models of Patented and 
other Inventions, and of a Library of Works on sub- 
jects relating to the Industrial Arts. Space has 
accordingly been allotted in the Museum building at 
Brompton for these purposes, and the building being 
now ready, such possessors of models as desire to have 
them exhibited in the Museum may ascertain what 
can be allotted them, on application by letter to 

. B. Woodcroft, superintendent of the Patent 
Museum and Library, at the Great Seal Patent Office, 
25, Southampton-buildings. 

Mayence.—A society has been organized for the 
repair and embellishment of the cathedral of Mayence, 
a structure of great interest, ranging in date from 
the tenth century. 

AxcuirectuRAL Society OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 
oy NortHampton.—At a committee meeting held 
February 9th— Lord A. Compton in the chair— 
Mr. Trollope’s letter, proposing a united effort among 
the associated societies to bring out a manual of 
Sepulchral Memorials and Epitaphs, for the use of | 
stonemasons and others, and with especial reference to 
the daily-increasing cemeteries, was discussed and 
agreed to, and a sub-committee appointed to co- 
operate with him in this work. Lord A. Compton 
explained his plan for an improvement in the manu- 
facture of encaustic tiles, drawings of which, designed 
for Theddingworth Church, were exhibited. Mr. 
Bigge explained a new system of heating by gas at 

nt in operation at Northampton. A letter from 

. Scott, with reference to St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
was read, and from Mr. Ireson, making a rough esti- 
mate of 3,000/. for the enlargement of the church, 
irrespective of the restoration of the Round part. 


THe UNEMPLOYED: Bronzes. — Every lover of 
the fine arts must be grateful for the ample report on 
the Soulages collection, published in the last number 
of the Builder, and there is one suggestion arising | 
out of it that I beg to offer, viz—the opportunity for | 
the unemployed painters and decorators (whose hands | 
are likely to suffer by stone-breaking), to “ chase and 
finish” bronzes. Iam persuaded that they in most 
instances would soon learn the art, and also that they 
could sell their specimens individually, as fast as they | 
Could be produced ; and when they became competent 
workmen, it would not be difficult to find masters 
who would employ them: by this means they could 
find employment in the winter until their regular 
trades came into play— W. THoroxp, M. Inst. C.E. 


Tae Dustin Art-Unton.—About ninety pictures 
were lately placed on view at the local agents’. Of, 
these pictures a considerable number have been | 
selected by the committee for distribution in prizes : | 
the remainder are-to be purchased as the funds in- | 
crease. Two of the principal works illustrate the | 
war in the Crimea. The names of Stanfield, Braid, | 
J. P. Bonheur, W. Sant, Henshaw, Isabey, Fischel, | 
Kendrick, and others, are among those whose works | 
make up the exhibition. The print given by the Art- | 
Union is engraved by Mr. Simmons, from Mr. Frank | 
Stone’s “ Old, old Story.” 

TENDERS FOR Pavinc 1n HotBorn.—For taking | 
up the present wood paving in High Holborn, and 
re-laying with granite cubes, providing new footway 
porns, and re-dressing a portion of the kerb, Mr. | 

is H. Isaacs, surveyor to the Board, the following | 











tenders were sent in :— 
Carriage- Footway 
way. and kerb. Total. 
Chadwick ......... 24,751 ... £463 ... £5,214 
Malloott........... , 463 
RSE Cad 4,698 461 ... 5,154 
Mowlem and Co. . 4,570 455 ... 6,025 
Pratt and Sewell | 
(accepted) ...... 4,465 ... 488 4,903 | 


Tue St. BartHoromew’s Lirerary INstTITUv- 
TION.—In Gray’s-inn-lane, adjoining the Free Hos- 
pital, there has for some time been established an 
institution, having for its object the education and 
advancement of the working classes of the metropolis, 
and on the 10th, the auniversary meeting was pre- 
sided over by Lord Robert Grosvenor, who was sup- 
ported by the Rev. Canon Dale, Mr. Payne, and 
others. The large room was crowded in every part 
by a most intelligent company (both male and 
female). The noble chairman expressed the pleasure 
he felt in meeting in this manner the working classes 
in London, and cousidered it his duty, having been 
born in London, and being intimately connected with 
large districts. Several of the members of the Insti- 
tution, Mr. Dale, &c. also addressed the meeting, all 
agreeing that important good must result from the 
establishment of places like this, where the working 
men and women of this vast metropolis can gain 
amusement and instruction. At the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Literary Institution, series of lectures on in- 
teresting subjects are given; and the managers, feel- 
ing the necessity there is for attracting, provide 
amusement in the shape of concerts, &c. There are 
also evening classes for instruction in the various 
departments of education, and a library. The amount 
of subscription to obtain admission to all this is but 
a trifle, and the working men of the district should 
pay a visit to the Institution, and judge of its advan- 
tages. 

Traty.—We hear with satisfaction that the Far- 
nése Palace, one of the most striking domestic monu- 
ments of Italian art, is to be restored. 

Tue WestMInsTER BeEtis.—The largest of the 
four quarter bells for the Westmiuster clock is cast. 
It is pronounced to be of the intended note B, a fifth 
above the great bell. The diameter of this bell is 
6 feet exactly, and its weight will be a little under 
four tons. 

Austin’s StreET Inpicator.— With reference 
to a recent article in the Buz/der on the necessity of 
providing direction panels illuminated at night for 
the corners of streets and elsewhere, so as to be useful 
at all times, our attention has been directed to 
Austin’s “ Street Indicator,” which has been exhibited 
in work at the corner of Wellington-street, Strand, 
for several months past. A correspondent justly 
says,— No greater necessity for these panels exists 
anywhere than in the Pimlico and Belgravian dis- 
trict at night: it is then a great maze, and go where 
you may at night through it, you will meet with 
persons complaining of its intricacies, which will be 
worse when all the streets are filled in.” This in- 
vention consists of a strong cast-iron rebated frame, 
with doors to open at each end for lighting or extin- 
guishing gas. The front panel is filled with alter- 
nating strips of coloured and ground glass, having 
names of streets on them, which show out white on 
a dark ground by day, and at night the whole be- 
comes a pretty and attractive parti-coloured panel, 
the letters having a silvered appearance, forming 
street-lamp and guide at the same time. On the in- 
dicator fixed at the corner of Wellington-street and 
the Strand, the name of the street is shown in large 
letters at the top, and the streets branching from it 
are named in smaller letters below. 
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Wharfage, TO BE LET on Lease. with immediate ponges, 
sion, ed an area of about 2} acres, with excellent 
to the Limehouse Cut, and comprising gatekeeper’s lodge, 
| ing-house, stabling for nine horses, with lofts; two counting. 
houses, extensive range of well built and commodious workshop 
and warehouses, engine- house, boiler-house, store-rooms, and open 
and inclose¢ shede.—For further particulars. apply to Megs. 
BEADEL and SONS, 25, Gresham-street, London. 


T° CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &— 


| interest in some cap 
comprising a.comfortable dwelling-house, with large yard 
| ing. with back and front entrances, In She yard use ie 
workshops.(one for five benches), stable. and other useful 
For particulars and crders to view, apply to Mr. JOHN DA 
Land and Auction Offices, Marlborough-chambers, 49, Pall 


— ae 
O IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, BELI. 
HANGERS, and OTHERS,—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an 
old-established BUSINESS in the above line, now most su 
fuily carried on in a popul and respectable district. The 
tomers are numerous, and the jobbing portion of the basinessis 
excellent, The premises.are convenient, with dwelling-house ang 
extensive shop, in a crowded thoroughfare, The present 
| prietor is!discontinuing the business. Purchase-money for leas 
| and stock about 5007.—K'or particulars apply to Mr. LOUND, 
Chancery-lane. 


7° BE DISPOSED OF, a BUILDERS 


BUSINESS, with extensive yard room and workshops. A 
retail tim)er-yard might be added with advantage.—Q, Q. John 
Burnet’s Keading-rooms and Public Library, Camber well-gate, 


London. 
O LATHE, TOOL, and GENERAL 


IRON and BRASS WORKEKS.—TO RE DISPOSED OF, 
ou old-established BUSINESS, jrequiring only a small capital; 
the present proprietor having accepted an appointment, is the 
reason of being parted with.—For further particulars addrey 
J. G. at Mr. Bibra’s, 12, Upper St. Martin’s-lane. 


O PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, and 
GLAZIERS.—A BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF jp 
the above line, which has been carried on successfully by the 
resent proprietor for nearly thirty years, who is now ring 
m the same. Coming in for stock and fixtures about J 
They are very eligible premises in the centre of the city of Canter. 
bury, and business can be carried on to any extent, either fora, 
builder or a person in the above line. Immediate possession may 
be had.—Apply to G. COTTRELL, 50, Burgate-street, Canterbury, 


° os 
O ARCHITECTS.—An Architect resident 
in a provincial town, is, for reasons which can_be 
turily explained, disirous of DISPOSING of his PRACT 
which is extensive and increasing. Te advertiser would remain 
two or three months for the purpose of introducing his successor, 
a J ilbert, Brothers, 18, Gracechurch 
street, City. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.« 


‘0 BE LET, six miles east of the City of London, a first 
rate BUILDER’S BUSINESS and STOCK-IN-TRADK, to be 
taken at a fair valuation. — For particulars, address G. M. 8.at 
the Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


O SASH MAKERS, JOINERS, and 


BUILDERS.—PATENT for SALE—Tv BE SOLD,4 
newly-patented Invention in the Construction of Sash Frames, 
Sushes, and Shutters, by which the present mode_is superseded. 
Also, a.newly-patented Relfacting Sect Fastener. offering the most 
complete security. — Apply to Mr. F. SADGROVE, Surveyor, 
2, Union-court, Old Broad-street, F.C. 


BXPENSIVE and EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AGENCY in LONDON, and for all ENGLAND, 
tor COOK’S PATENT COMPOSITION COMPANY (Limi 
An extensive house doin g business with Builders, Printers, 
neers, Ironfounders, &c. and having travellers on the road will 
preferred, the composition will be sert to the London Depét, at 
low of supplying other wholesale houses 
ondon and the Provinces. As an immense consumption may be 
looked for, the above agency will be of considerable and yearly in- 
creasing importance.—A pplications to be addressed to the“ 
tors of Cook’s Patent Composition Company (Limited), 15, Union 
street, Glasgow.” 


SPHALTE.—About 300 Tons of Asphalte,in 

4X block. lying in London, TO BE SOLD, at a low price (under 

culiar circums’ances).—Apply to ALLDRIDGE and C0. 4% 
ood-lane, Fenchurch-street. 


SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS ROTHERHITHE, 

LONDON. Established 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, # 
BRITISH ASPHALTES, manufactured by Steam power, 
down in the best manner. or supplied in any quantity. Informa 
tion for using forwarded with material Post-office orders of 
reference in London —_—— attended to.—Es.imates given for 
every kind of the above wor 
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TENDERS 


For new offices at Bricklayers’ Arms, Brighton and 
South-Coast Railway :— 
Haward and Nixon .........0008 esses £1,097 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers .....cccccccccecccess 1; 00 
PRP OIE TOI ops cesnanssscssnivesecs 1,055 0 0 
EEN 1,047 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringhan ...... 1,039 0 0 
J. Little and Son...............ssse008 954 0 0 


For the erection of a villa residence at Wanstead, Essex, 
for Mr. William Forge. Mr. G. R. Noble, architect :— 


eooooooescso 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. C.” (we carnot venture to advise).—“C. B.”—“E. A”— 
“E.T. B."—* B. H."—* B. H. W.”—" Zeta” (St. Pau’s is built of 
Portland stone ;—for similar work, as good a stone as can be 
found, when properly selected). — ‘** Architectus.” — ‘J. P.”— 
“Cc, P."—* Ajay” (experience has shown us that sta‘ements of 
“current prices” serve chiefly to mislead).—* G. H.”"—“T. W. F.” 
the drawings referred to are not vublished. We will make 
inquiries. —“@. N. W.” (show the agreement to a competent 
person. We cannot safely advise in pr'vate disputes.)— Mr. C,”— 
“T. B.X—* W. G. E."—“ PF. B.”—" A. B.” (apply personaly at the 
Academy).—" An Architect."—‘* Geologicus.”—“ H. A.”—“ G. G.” 
“* BE, T. O.” (shallappear).--“ T. E. R.°—" T. L."—“ J. E.”—"* P.”— 
"OC. Hv—“A. F°—T. B. L.”—“E. ¥."—“A Hard-working 
Man ”(such an arrangement would be unfair ; but depends on 
the agreement. Take advice). 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor: all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 





ASPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING and every description of PAVIN® 
eapecially in damp situations, 
FROM 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Country Builders supplied with Asphalte for footings and bam 
floors, with instructions for wring, tt. 
Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and Limmet 
Asphalte Office, Monument-chambers, 14, Fish-street-hil!, London. 
Importer of the PURE ROCK ASYHALTE, from the 


LIMMER ines in Hanover. 
RAILWAY 


MPORTANT to _ intendin 


CONLRACTORS, &. in TURKEY and the EAST.—Messté. 
GEORGE WOOD and CO. beg to inform intending Railway Con 
tractors and Ot’ ers, that they bave now completed their oxi 
sive SAW-MILLS and general BUILDING ESTA BLISHMER, 
at Therapia, on the ‘phorus, Constaptinople (the first 
only one of its kind in Turkey), where they have fitted up. at an 
enormous expense, notwithstanding unexampled lucal obstacles, 
extensive workshops, with all kinds of machinery, for the execu: 
tion of work in every branch of the building trades, with despatch, 
asin England. Messrs. QEORGE WOwD and C0, having ex 
sive experience in Turkey (one of their firm having been up ‘vill 
of fifteen — in the country), flatter themselves that the} 
be enabled to afford important facilities to contractors or ; 
all 





companies, and are prepared to enter into contracts for al 
of materials, The erection of stations or otner buildings, 
kinds of joiners’ work, mouldings, flooring, &c prepared by of 
proved patent mac" inery. Engineering and every desoriptiog in 
ironwork connected with the trade. Parties wish'ng to inv near 
leasehold land for the purpose of buildings, mills, &¢. URGE 
Constantinople, and on the Bosphorus, on application to GEV: 
WUOD and CO. as ab«-ve, will receive every infurmation. 


APER-HANGINGS.—The CHEAPEST 
HOUSE in London for every description of cde 4 
HANGINGS is GRUSS'S WHOLESALE WAREHO oo aad 
GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, Oxfoed-stroet, where J 
select from the LARGEST and MOST EXT. NSIVE Aen 
Da Ng ig Bagg 
an & er jouse 

on era and large consumers will do well to init this 
ahmen 
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PATENT SOLID SWISS PAKQU pr icRLb. 
This beautifu i and 

of Flooring. s> extonartely Gand ie Perle and one? 
cities, is now introduced into this country: an ex foot 
men. of specimens and patterns comme at ls. per cad 
toge‘he: with every rarticular of its cost and adaptation, Mat 
opiaines of Messrs. H. P. BURT and QO. 2, Charlotte tons ‘ep 
sion-House ; or of Messrs. ARROWSMITH and y 
Bond-street. 
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